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MANSART AND LE BRUN IN THE GENESIS 
OF THE GRANDE GALERIE DE VERSAILLES 


By FISKE KIMBALL 


O artistic masterpiece of the reign of Louis XIV is more familiar than the 

famous Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, with its associations from the time 

of the grand monarque to the crowning of William I as German Emperor and 

the signing of the Treaty of Versailles. The original designs for it, however, 
have never been produced, so that no one has been able to determine whether the artistic 
credit for it should be assigned to Mansart, the architect of the palace, or to Charles Le 
Brun, first painter to the King, who painted the immense vault and is generally regarded 
as the artistic dictator of the period. “M. Le Brun,” says the Mercure of December, 
1682, in the first description of this gallery, “en a fait tout le dessin, c’est a dire que les 
ornemens, le sculpture, et toutes les choses qui contribuent a l’enrichissement de la Galerie, 
part du génie de ce Premier Peintre de Sa Majesté.” Let us see. 

All the study given to this masterpiece of Louis XIV by such scholars as Pierre de Nol- 
hac,' as Gaston Briére,? has not furnished the answer to a question so fundamental for 
the art of the period. Yet the very cartons of archives which they turned over with loving 
interest contain drawings, for the most part still unpublished, which permit a solution of 
the problem, and answer many other moot questions of importance. We shall attempt in 
this paper to establish the actual course of events and the responsibility for them, leaving 
stylistic and aesthetic analysis to a future occasion.’ 

The decision to build the gallery must date from the spring of 1678, even before the 
peace of Nimwegen. The advance provisions for the year do not envisage the gallery, yet 
the terrace of Levau toward the garden was dismantled for it by June 26 (Comptes 1, 1040). 
Certain studies for the whole project must thus necessarily have preceded the well-known 
section of the gallery and the adjoining Salon, approved by Colbert September 26, 1678 
(Fig. 4). 

An integral part of the undertaking, likewise not listed in the provisions for the year, 
was a remodeling of the Cour de Marbre on the entrance front, eliminating the vo/iéres 
and creating the central pavilion with its attic, to contain the Salon. These features appear, 
as well as the new roofs of the wings and the adornments of all the roofs, in a general 
section on the axis of the chateau, “‘Fassade par le costé de la cour avec le changement des 
combles” (Fig. 2), which, with a corresponding plan of the main body of the chateau (Fig. 
1),°.embodies the initial ideas for the gallery. This section shows the gallery with a tall 
Ionic order, resting on a low plinth, and carrying the vault which is a full semicircle. 
The door at the end is square-headed, and is flanked by large niches with statues, which 


1. “La galerie des glaces,” Revue de l'art ancien et 3. In a volume The Creation of the Rococo, now in prep- 
moderne, 1, 1903, 177-190, 279-290; Versailles résidence de aration. 
Louis XIV, Paris, 1925, esp. pp. 218-253. 4. Archives Nationales, 0'1768. 

2. Le chateau de Versailles, Paris, n.d. (ca. 1907), esp. 5. Cabinet des dessins du Louvre, engraved in Dussieux, 


pp. 15-16 and xxviii. Le chateau de Versailles, Versailles, 1885, 1, Pl. 5. 
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later study showed were much too large. The height of the windows indicates that they 
still were to preserve the square forms of the facades of Levau. 

One other drawing belongs to this first moment, a study for the Salon du Roi, the former 
Grand Cabinet and future Salon de la Guerre (Fig. 3),° in which the order of the gallery, 
seen at one side, is still Ionic (with consoles in the frieze), the windows remaining square, 
with retreating caps. Hitherto, as we know from earlier drawings of the Appartement du 
Roi,’ the Cabinet or Salon had been only of the height of the main story. The attic was the 
new feature, raising the vault to a height in proportion with that of the gallery and destroy- 
ing the attic which here, as elsewhere, had extended above the Appartement du Roi. For 
the first time at Versailles the form proposed for the vault is a double cove, a form already 
used at Clagny, and subsequently to be adopted in several other rooms, down to 1710. 

In contrast to these, the drawing approved by Colbert September 26, 1678, inscribed 
in Mansart’s hand, “Coupe de la galerie avect le salon comme il doit estre estan finy” 
(Fig. 4),° already shows in the gallery a Corinthian order, its cornice, with consoles, remain- 
ing at the same level. The door and windows are still square, both door and niches being 
reduced in height, with additional features above them. Like its predecessor this section 
indicates the openings descending from the attic windows, to light the vault. It indicates 
a pediment on the pavilion toward the Cour de Marbre, a passing idea still considered as 
late as the studies of 1679 for raising that facade. 

Next in order we must certainly place a study (Fig. 5)® in which the same scheme of 
treatment is retained, but the cornice is raised over two feet, surpassing that of the exterior 
order. As the total available height for the room remained fixed at approximately thirty- 
nine feet, the vault necessarily became elliptical, instead of circular, and its surface was 
further reduced by a low attic intended to illuminate the paintings by reflection. 

So far, all these drawings surely emanated from the office of Mansart. We know how 
habitually Mansart made use of designers.!° This employment in the Batiments was in- 
augurated by him at Clagny as early as 1675. In 1678, as it happens, the only designer so 
employed who comes into consideration at Versailles was Antoine Desgodetz, who was 
paid in December for “‘plusieurs desseins et plants des maisons royales” (Comptes 1, 1109) 
and again in March of 1679. The admirable general sections (Figs. 2 and 4, as also Fig. 8) 
accord well with his minute technique as we know it from the drawings in his manuscript 
treatises. The large section (Fig. 5), with its loose line and wash, is from a different hand, 
found also in other drawings of 1680 and 1681, when Desgodetz was posted at Chambord. 
The only potential author who spans this period at Versailles was Francois Dorbay, then 
Mansart’s second in command. 

It was precisely the latest of the sections we have discussed which will have been 
turned over by Mansart to the Premier Peintre as the basis for his study of the decorations. 
This we may infer from the exact identity of the dimensions of the order with those in Le 
Brun’s first project as shown in cross section (Fig. 6),'? the height of the order in both being 
twenty-five French feet ten inches, the lateral disposition of the members being also identi- 


6. Archives Nationales, O'1772. his volume Le Louore et les Tuileries de Louis XIV, Paris, 
7. Bibliothéque de I’Institut, MS 1307, no. 101. 1927, Pl. xx1, as one of 1661 for the Galerie d’Apollon, 
8. Cabinet des dessins du Louvre. but that gallery is narrower by three French feet, its 
g. Archives Nationales, 011768, no. 43. windows are much higher, it has no external attic, and the 
1o. F. Kimball, “La création du style Louis XV,” whole height available for the vault is very much less. The 


Gazette des beaux-arts, juillet-aodt, 1939 (still in press). 
11. Cabinet des Estampes, Ha 23 and 23a. 
12. Cabinet des dessins du Louvre, cartons Le Brun, no. 
29639. M. L. Hautecoeur has reproduced this project in 


Inventaire ... des dessins du. Louvre also illustrates and 
lists, as no. 5737, this drawing as for the Louvre. Doubtless 
these errors arose from the subjects of the figure com- 
positions as we shall see. 
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Fic. 3—“‘Profil des Plafonds des Cabinets au Bout de la Gallerie,” 


Summer, 1678. Atelier of Mansart 
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Fic. 4—Section of the Gallery and Salon approved September 26, 1678. 


Drawn by Antoine Desgodetz 
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cal. With this drawing conforms in all significant dimensions a magnificent colored longi- 
tudinal section of the gallery (Fig. 7)*—the first one made, no doubt—on which Le Brun’s 
project for the decoration of the vault is presented. 

Le Brun, we see, was not satisfied with certain unacademic relationships in the proposed 
scheme for the end of the gallery—the lintel over the large doorway in the center dominating 
the arches of the niches at either side. Retaining the ordonnance unchanged, he reversed 
the subordinate elements to give them the canonical relation of a triumphal arch, with a 
wide central archway and square niches rising only to its impost. The space left above 
these, now become excessive in height, he filled with a somewhat redundant superposition 
of motives—in which we note one of tablets with volutes and lions’ feet, bearing vases and 
cherubs, which was afterwards employed in the decoration of the Salon de la Guerre. A 
frieze aligned with the capitals was carried all about the room, diminishing the space be- 
tween the window-heads and the cornice. Above the cornice, over the window, Le Brun 
proposed to place rondels with flanking cherubs, to mask the openings from the attics." 
He thus recovered the lost zone of the vault; indeed he insisted, with sovereign disregard 
for construction, on giving it once more a circular outline, even though this carried the 
crown to an impossible height. 

These drawings represent early stages of development both for the compartments of 
the vault and for the subjects of the paintings. 

The compartition of the vault is by no means so well co-ordinated as in the executed 
scheme, where, in the five major divisions of three bays each, larger central panels alternate 
with pairs of side panels, and where, over each of the doubled pilasters, are Atlas-supported 
tabernacles of generally uniform type—all magnified progressively toward the center. This 
first study by Le Brun mixes much more disparate motives, hastily assembled, it would 
seem: scroll pediments very like Le Brun’s own in the Galerie d’Apollon; seated figures on 
pedestals reminiscent of the Sistine and of the Farnese gallery. It is noteworthy, however, 
that rondels with cherubs already appear on the cornice, just in the positions where they 
were executed. As Tubi and Coysevox received a payment as early as September 3, 1679 
“sur les trophées de stuc et ornemens de sculpture qu’ils font au-dessus de la cornice,” 
(Comptes 1, 1156) we secure a terminus ante quem for this drawing. It is thus very likely 
that these were the very drawings “‘pour la galerie de Versailles” sent by Le Brun for 
approbation to Colbert with his letter of March 1, 1679, in which he says “J’attend vos 
ordres avant de rien commencer.’’» 

Both the lunette and the panels of the vault have subjects from the legend of Apollo: 
in the lunette is the destruction of the children of Niobe, in the vault, among others, are 
the destruction of the Cyclops, and the flaying of Marsyas—allegories doubtless of the fate 
of the King’s enemies. Thus the proposed cycle of the deeds of Hercules,"* regarded by 
Nolhac and Briére as the initial project, was already the second, both preceding the final 
decision to portray directly the events of the reign, which must have been taken substan- 
tially before the first payment to the painters on March 23, 1681 (Comptes 11, 14). 


13. Cabinet des dessins du Louvre, cartons Le Brun, 
format maximum, no. 27642, likewise catalogued (Jnven- 
taire, no. $732) as for the Galerie d’Apollon. 

14. Cf. J. F. Blondel, Architecture francaise, Paris, 1752, 
IV, 123. 

1s. P. Clément, Lettres... de Colbert, Paris, 1861, v, 
56 


3. 
16. The studies for this series of 1679-80, at the Cabinet 


des dessins du Louvre (e.g., in no. 27667—Inventaire 5795,) 
also show an approach to the final system of compartments; 
indeed, the subordinate bands have already assumed sub- 
stantially their ultimate form, to which (after the trial of 
a different scheme in the first studies for the history of the 
King) Le Brun recurred. For the arrangement as finally 
executed compare the engravings by Laurent and Cochin, 
published by Massé in 1760. 
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Mansart was evidently quick to realize the merit of some of Le Brun’s architectural sug- 
gestions, as he incorporated the essential scheme of the triumphal arch, with modifications 
of detail, in a study—endorsed “‘Fassade et profil pour changer la décoration du costé de 
la Cour du Chateau”—which approaches the final scheme for the ordonnance of the gallery 
(Fig. 8),!7 although with windows still square-headed. We cannot doubt that it was sub- 
sequent to Le Brun’s section, for it repeats the grouping of consoles which first appeared 
there. By reverting to a lower cornice, Mansart here sought to give back to Le Brun the 
full semicircular vault, while reducing the excessive height of wall above the impost, which 
is further diminished by raising the order on a high pedestal. In this study any niches at 
the end are abandoned in favor of panels fronted by pedestals, which here bear statues, as 
indeed they did in execution until after 1700. 

It is just in this drawing that we find suggested the raising of the chateau by an addi- 
tional story toward the court. ‘‘Faut-il rapporter a cette époque,” asks de Nolhac, “cer- 
tains grands dessins de Mansart, ow est indiquée une transformation radicale ... tout un 
étage exhaussant la construction?” Our establishment, in the series of designs for the gal- 
lery, of the chronological position of the one outlined in this large drawing, fixes in 1679, 
some time after March, the date of Mansart’s celebrated proposal for equalizing the height 
of the two fagades—a proposal, like the earlier one of Perrault, wisely rejected by the King. 
This rejection was scarcely for the reasons which have been assigned, scarcely from filial 
piety, or affection for his “cher Petit Chateau’; it was surely not from any economy. 
Clearly his reason will have been that it dwarfed to an entresol the étage noble, the étage du 
Roi. 

We may allow ourselves a word as to the central salon to the Cour de Marbre, which 
continues to appear here in a form identical with that of the first project, little elaborated 
from the drawing approved in September, 1678. It has Ionic pilasters on high plinths in- 
stead of the tall Composite pilasters which survive, and suggests an architecture of stone 
rather than of wood. De Nolhac supposed these drawings to be merely preliminary studies 
for the Salon, modified in first execution, but we have seen that the latest of them was 
made in mid-1679 when finish woodwork in this area was already well under way (Comptes 
I, 1150). In a forthcoming article which makes a special study of the Appartement du 
Roi,!® we are suggesting that the decoration of the room was changed in the campaign of 
1684, and that the Composite pilasters and other early elements surviving there date from 
the great remodeling of that year. 

At this point a new factor enters the design of the gallery, arising from re-study of the 
exterior. Levau’s facades, as is well known, had rectangular windows, surmounted by 
reliefs of cherubs in the occupations of the months.!® There exists a drawing—endorsed, 
“Proiet du dessein qui fut fait pour |’augmentation des croisées de la gallerie” (Fig. 9)?°— 
with various alternative studies for raising the heads of these windows, making them seg- 
mental, elliptical, or semicircular. The form finally adopted, shown there at the right, 
brought the soffit slightly below the external entablature and required raising the internal 
one to approximately the same level. This once more diminished the vault to an ellipse, 
to which Le Brun had to accommodate himself, with the consolation that the light was 
greatly increased. 


17. Administration des Beaux Arts. Archives des Bati- 19. A. Félibien, Description sommaire de Versailles, 
ments Civils. Paris, 1674, p. 39- 
18. F. Kimball and A. M. E. Marie, “L’appartement 20. Archives Nationales, 0'1768, no. 55. 


du Roi, 1678-1701.” (In press.) 
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The proposal and decision to make this change may have been later than we realize, 
even after the work was well begun. Although the marble work was under way by April, 
1679, when the windows are specifically mentioned (Comptes 1, 1163), and the bronze bases 
of the pilasters were being made by June, there is no entry specifically for any work above 
the windows, outside or in, before one for the interior cornice in October. 

The internal ordonnance was fully determined once the decision was made to arch the 
windows; there remained only to determine the final ornaments. Among the papers of 
Le Brun, in scattered fragments which we have reassembled, is a long elevation toward 
the windows (Figs. 10 and 11)”: on which he studied the ornamentation for the niches, 
the panels and the crowns of the windows, the lion skin and a head of Apollo with garlands 
being the chief variants finally adopted over the glass doors.” Above the niches Le Brun 
here shows an urn with cherubs; standing trophies of arms were preferred in execution. 
Between the coupled pilasters the small panels above the imposts show trophies with 
casques, as we see them today, executed beginning in 1680. Below the imposts, however, 
were to be Roman busts resting on consoles. It was these, and by no means any hanging 
trophies, which adorned the panels below the imposts down to 1701. So too, for the lower 
panels on the end walls there were originally not trophies but statues, as the accounts 
specifically make clear (Comptes 11, 630). 

The familiar perspective drawing by Sebastien Leclerc was evidently made before the 
completion of the gallery, the walls drawn on the basis of some such elevation as the 
foregoing. The compartments of the vault follow loosely those of the earlier longitudinal 
section, and they enclose Apollonic subjects. The motives of the long wall are much garbled 
and elided, and the end wall, with its niches, seems to have been supplied from imagina- 
tion, by analogy with features of the sides. We thus cannot draw from it any conclusion 
as to the executed form of any feature of the gallery. 

The capitals of bronze of “‘l’ordre composite frangais,” for which Le Brun’s studies and 
drawings are familiar,** need not detain us here. 

Elevations, nearly identical, for the two external walls of the Salon de la Guerre also 
survive in Le Brun’s papers (Fig. 12), showing his proposal for treating the room now that 
the windows were to be arched, the cornice raised, eliminating the attic, as we see today. 
Here appear for the first time tall panels of suspended trophies which gave the motif 
adopted in this room. As here drawn they are far from having the richness and freedom 
they were ultimately to achieve. In the spandrels were to be other martial trophies; over 
the windows appear the winged cartouches of Borromini. We need not assume that the 
suspended trophies modeled en terre in 1682-83 by Lespingola and Buirette “pour étre 
fondus en bronze,”’ followed slavishly these first indications of Le Brun, any more than 
we can assume that these were followed in the final “six pentes de trophées de bronze doré 
d’or moulu” ordered of the goldsmith Ladoireau,® “‘qu’il a faits pendant 1682 et 1683” 
(Comptes 1v, 865), which the King in October, 1701 ordered Mansart to place in the Salon 
de la Guerre, and which were paid for in 1702. 


21. Cabinet des dessins du Louvre. pp. xxviii and 16, but it remains a mon sequitur, if there 


22. Other variants, with arms, were followed in carving 
the exterior of these arches in 1680 and 1681. 

2 3. Reproduced, e.g., by Briére, Le chdteau de Versailles, 
p. 16. 

24. Cabinet des dessins du Louvre, Jnventaire, nos. 
8231-8239. 

25. Briére indeed does make this assumption, op. cit., 


were any trophies on these piers in the meantime. H. Jouin, 
Charles Le Brun, Paris, 1889, p. 560 states loosely, without 
references, that the trophies on the pilasters of the gallery 
were “sculptés aprés les dessins du Premier Peintre”; no 
drawings exist, however, for the trophies of Ladoireau, 
nor any for other trophies on the walls, beyond the general 
designs we reproduce. 
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The ornamentation of the gallery, substantially completed by November, 1684, was 
still to be modified after the turn of the century. The marvelous perfection of Ladoireau’s 
six trophies, placed in the Salon de la Guerre in 1701, occasioned the making of drawings to 
study the effect of placing similar suspended trophies in the gallery. This was the motive 
for drawings by Pierre Lepautre (Figs. 13 and 14),?* which show the intended new aspect 
as we see it today. Thereupon Ladoireau began eighteen additional chutes, finished and 
placed in 1703 (Comptes 1v, 1074 ff), for the sides and ends of the gallery and for the Salon 
de la Paix. 

We see that the artistic form of the gallery is not to be credited simply and categorically 
to Mansart, nor to Le Brun. It was a product of intimate collaboration and interchange 
between them both, with their respective assistants and executants, in which the architect 
not only furnishes the basic initiative, but retained a fundamental place until the end, while 
the responsibility for many ideas and for the details of ornament devolved on the painter. 
Surely no instance exists in art of a collaboration more intimate, or more successful. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 


26. Archives Nationales, 0'1768. 
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THE XANTEN PURPLE LEAF AND THE 
CAROLINGIAN RENAISSANCE’ 


By HANNS SWARZENSKI 


HE search for the actual prototypes of the so-called Carolingian Renaissance 

will long remain one of the foremost tasks imposed on the historian of Carolingian 

art. He must ask himself where and when these prototypes were created and how 

they may have looked. The question as to what stands behind these remarkably 
great and strange creations of Carolingian painting must be raised for each of its composi- 
tions and for every single motive and figure produced in its various schools. If, however, 
it becomes possible to answer this question, the answer will probably differ in every 
individual case. For the Renaissance tendencies of Carolingian art did not manifest 
themselves in a conscious reversion to one definite style of the past, as in the case of the 
Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but rather in drawing from the vast, 
heterogeneous repertory of forms and content which had been left by all the preceding cen- 
turies, both in the West and in the East. 

During the last few years these difficult and complex problems have been discussed in 
regard to two of the most outstanding Carolingian monuments. In both cases the solutions 
are admirable for their consistency of method and for the creative originality of their 
conclusions. The first of these studies’ contended that the representation of the evangelists 
united in a mountain landscape, in the well-known Aachen and Xanten Gospels of the so- 
called ‘‘Palace school,” reflects the title-page with which the first copy of our Gospels was 
adorned, namely, the copy presented by St. Jerome to Pope Damasus in Rome in the year 
384. In the second study? it was conjectured with no less ingenuity that the two great Bibles 
of the school of Tours were derived, both in style and iconography, from a Bible com- 
missioned in Rome by Leo the Great about the middle of the fifth century. 

In view of such ingenious reconstructions of originals that are probably lost forever 
(originals whose very existence cannot be ascertained by documents), the reverse question 
presents itself. Is there really no late antique miniature in existence which might have 
served as a model for one of the known productions of the Carolingian Renaissance? 
Only if such a miniature could be found would we possess a solid basis on which to deter- 
mine how the Carolingian artist looked at his models, in what way he transformed them, 
and what was his own artistic contribution.* 

I should like to adduce in this connection a purple leaf, not unknown to scholarship, 


* I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Miss Margot 
Cutter, Prof. A. M. Friend, Prof. C. R. Morey, Prof. E. 
Panofsky, and Dr. K. Weitzmann for their valuable and 
critical suggestions concerning the present article, and for 
a general revision of its language. I am also indebted to 
Prof. W. Koehler for lending me his photograph of a manu- 
script in The Hague, taken by Byvanck which otherwise 
could not have been reproduced here (Fig. 4). 

1. A. M. Friend, “The Picture of the Second Advent, 
Frontispiece of St. Jerome’s Vulgate Gospels, A.D. 384,” 
American Fournal of Archaeology, Ser. 11, xxx, 1926, 88 ff. 


2. Wilhelm Koehler, Die Karolingischen Miniaturen. 
I. Die Schule von Tours, Berlin, 1933, 1, 109-212. 

3. Here may be mentioned the untenable hypothesis 
presented by A. W. Byvanck (“Een antieke miniatur in 
het handschrift Palat. lat. 1564,” Medeleelingen van het 
Nederlandsch Historisch Instituut te Rome, 1923, pp. 123- 
36), that the medallion of the Jmperator painted in opaque 
color in the Carolingian copy of the Codex Agrimensorum 
in the Vatican, might be considered a late antique original. 
Without any doubt the tenth-century pen-drawing under- 
neath the medallion was executed by the same hand. 
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which serves as fol. 17 in the Gospel-book from St. Victor in Xanten, now in the Royal 
Library at Brussels (Fig. 1).4 This manuscript, together with the two Carolingian Gospels 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, one still in the treasure of the Minster, the other transported to the 
imperial Schatzkammer in Vienna, is regarded as a product of that scriptorium which more 
clearly than any other Renaissance school demonstrates the connection with the atmos- 
pheric-illusionistic tendencies of late antique painting: the so-called Schola Palatina of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, now frequently identified with the school of Reims. 

The purple leaf in question, probably cut down at the edges, measures 261 by 200 mm., 
and consists of unusually fine and thin parchment. It bears no writing, and displays on 
the recto the image of a beardless man, painted in opaque colors, probably the portrait of 
the evangelist Matthew whose Gospel begins on the following page of the manuscript, fol. 
18. He is seated in a profile position, facing right, before a lectern. His left hand holds an 
open codex placed on the lectern, while his right seems to touch the left-hand page of the 
book. The knee of his left leg is raised, and the foot, slightly extended forward, rests on 
the round base of the lectern. The drapery is white, with very fine folds indicated by opaque 
white and, in the shadows, gray-blue, darkened to blue-black on the breast and in the 
lap. The flesh-tones are a yellowish pink heightened with white at the temple, nose, under- 
lip, ear, and neck. Lip and nostril are cinnobar (vermilion). The eye, now damaged, must 
have stood out clearly, the pupil set out in black against the white eyeball. The eyelash, 
eyebrow, and hair are painted in a deep shade of black-violet. The bench and the lectern 
show pale ochre lights and dark grayish olive-green shadows on a brown ochre ground. The 
cushion is gray-blue with blue-black shadows. The white leaves of the open codex, shad- 
owed with a grayish blue, are covered with green lines. 

Apart from a considerable number of damaged spots, particularly on the hands and 
feet, the preservation of the picture may be said to be relatively good.® A simple organic 
relation exists between body and drapery. Normal proportions and functional drapery, 
correct structure of the folds, and pictorial modeling with strong dark shadows, bear wit- 
ness to a sure and naturalistic conception of the human body. 

The close connection between this miniature and the corresponding page in the Schatz- 
kammer Gospels (Fig. 2) has been recognized by Janitschek.® He writes, ““The type and the 
pose of the (Xanten) evangelist, the drapery treatment, and even the color of the garments 
correspond completely to the picture of St. Matthew in the Vienna (Schatzkammer) 
Gospels.”” However, neither he nor any of the other students of the Xanten manuscript 
(save Clemen and Koehler)’ mention the fact that originally the purple leaf cannot have 


4. Brussels, Bibliothé¢que Royale, MS 18723. Latest serious, to the point of raising some doubt as to content, 


publication with almost complete bibliography by C. 
Gaspar and F. Lyna, Les principaux manuscrits a peintures 
de la Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique, Paris, 1937, 1, 11, 
Pl. 11. In addition see W. Koehler, Bericht iiber die Arbeiten 
an den Denkmdlern deutscher Kunst, I (Deutscher Verein 
fir Kunstwissenschaft), Berlin, 1911, p. 80; P. Clemen, 
Die romanische Monumentalmalerei in den Rheinlanden, 
Diisseldorf, 1916, p. 707; J. von Schlosser, Die Schatz- 
hammer des allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, Vienna, 1918, p. 37; 
A. Boeckler in F. Milkau, Handbuch der Bibliothekswissen- 
schaft, Leipzig, 1931, 1, 168, fig. 42. 

5. Such damage appears in the arcades and in the orna- 
mental inlay of the brown bench, in the gray shadows on 
the right side of the ochre lectern, in the dark gray cushion 
and in the grayish-blue drapery (for instance on the back 
and the thigh, the knee, and the hanging folds under the 
seat). The missing flecks in the purple-black hair, in the 
eyes, and the bridge of the nose, prove to be even more 


form, and silhouette. The color is almost entirely gone in 
that part of the grayish-blue pallium between the left thigh 
and the right arm, now visible only as a rather incompre- 
hensible spiral or scroll outline. The flesh-tones between 
the tip of the nose and the upper lip, and those of the nude 
feet and the hands, have also been destroyed. What now 
resembles, especially in the reproduction, a stylus held in 
the right hand, seems to be in reality a form produced 
quite accidentally. The lower part of this “stylus” con- 
sists of a scratch in the white page of the evangelist’s book 
which exposes the purple parchment. The upper part of 
the “stylus” is produced by a small piece of pigment from 
St. Matthew’s grayish-blue pallium. 

6. H. Janitschek, Die Trierer Ada-Handschrift, Leipzig, 
1889, p. 74. 

7. See the bibliography in note 4. Adolph Goldschmidt, 
Die deutsche Buchmalerei, Florence and Munich, 1928, 1, 
8 f., does not mention the single leaf at all. 
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Fic. 1—Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, Xanten Gospels: Inserted Purple Leaf. St. Matthew (?) 
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Fic. 2—Vienna, Schatzkammer Fic. 3—Epernay, Bibliotheque Municipale, 
ee Gospels: St. Matthew 


: Ebbo Gospels: St. Matthew 


Fic. 4—The Hague, Museum 
Meermanno-W estreenianum, 
MS 10 B 4: St. Matthew 


Fic. 5—Le Puy, Bibliotheque 
Munictpale, MS 7: St. 
Matthew 
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belonged to the codex proper. The codex is written on an uncolored parchment, which is, 
moreover, much thicker; and the only other miniature in it, representing Christ enthroned 
on the globe of the world above the four evangelists (Fig. 9), differs considerably in style 
from the purple page. 

This stylistic discrepancy has been noticed hitherto only by Koehler. In a supplement 
to his first Bericht tiber die Arbeiten an den Denkmdlern deutscher Kunst, which has been 
overlooked, except by von Schlosser, in more recent art-historical literature, Koehler went 
much farther than Janitschek in his judgment of the stylistic affinity between the figures 
of St. Matthew in the Xanten and in the Schatzkammer Gospels. “The first three evange- 
list portraits of the Schatzkammer Gospels,” he wrote, “cannot be classified with the 
production of the Palace or of the Reims schools. This work stands unique in the rendering 
of forms and in the choice and application of the colors, in style and in quality, so unique 
that it is easy to recognize the same hand in an unfinished evangelist portrait on a separate 
purple page bound into the Xanten Gospels in the Brussels Library.” 

A comparison of these two miniatures, which I had the opportunity of studying during 
the course of one month, convinced me, however, of the impossibility of maintaining this 
opinion. 

First of all, is the purple portrait in Brussels necessarily unfinished? We do, indeed, 
miss several motives, such as the nimbus, background, and frame, which are found in other 
Carolingian full-page paintings of evangelists; but what we see is, in my opinion, complete 
to the last brushstroke. To consider the page unfinished in spite of its careful execution 
seems all the more unwarranted since a purple leaf was, because of its material value, 
treasured as a precious object. Rather it may be assumed that those motives absent from 
the Xanten miniature, even though present in such related representations as the St. 
Matthew in the Schatzkammer Gospels, were never planned at all,* and that the frag- 
mentary appearance of the page is chiefly due to the fact, already mentioned, that numer- 
ous particles of color have fallen off, disclosing the purple ground. 

The stylistic relationship between the paintings of St. Matthew in the Xanten and 
Schatzkammer Gospels is not so close as it seems to be at first glance. In both, indeed, the 
evangelist is represented without his symbol, and the type of St. Matthew, met with again 
and again in the Carolingian schools and their descendants,? is identical. The two show, 
furthermore, a similar tendency to imitate the soft effect of Hellenistic pictorial impression- 
ism, successfully achieved by the same choice and application of color. In the Schatz- 
kammer Gospels, however, the color is not applied directly to the purple vellum but to a 
thick layer of underpaint, which appears distinctly wherever a flake of pigment has come 
off. Similar gaps in the Xanten leaf, on the other hand, show the purple ground itself, for 
in it the color has been applied directly to the parchment. 


8. From what has come down to us, we are entitled to and also the closely-related clm. 6215). For reproductions 


assume that an unfinished early medieval painted miniature 
generally contains, in rudimentary fashion, all the essential 
motives intended to appear in the finished product. Cf. 
the Vatican Vergil and the Ambrosian Iliad at Milan. In 
the Itala fragments in Quedlinburg, one even finds the 
directions for the painter in the miniatures. 

g. E.g., the Gospels of Blois in Paris (Bibl. Nat., MS lat. 
265), the only exact copy of the Schatzkammer Gospels; 
also the Ebbo Gospels of Epernay (Bibl. de la ville, MS 1) 
(Fig. 3), those of Cleves (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MS 
theol. lat. fol. 260), those of the Franco-Saxon school 
(Arras, Bibl. de la ville, MS 1045), the Schaftlarn Gospels 
of Anno of Freysing (Munich, Staatsbibliothek, clm. 17011, 


see A. Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, 
Pl. 61, 68, 70, 72, 93. To these may be added the St. 
Matthew in a Gospels at Le Puy (Bibliothéque Municipale, 
MS 1), previously unpublished, which derives stylistically 
from Reims (Fig. 5). The attempt to give an almost com- 
plete list, as well as an iconographical derivation, of this 
type is omitted here in order not to anticipate A. M. 
Friend’s forthcoming publication of his researches on the 
history of the evangelist portrait. For the present, cf. his 
fundamental studies on this subject, ““The Portraits of the 
Evangelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts, 1-1,” Art 
Studies, V, 1927, 115-50 and vil, 1929, 3-32. 
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A more detailed comparison, however, reveals further differences. In the Schatzkammer 
Gospels we have a golden faldstool with a red cushion, as opposed to a brown bench with 
a dark gray cushion in the Xanten manuscript. But even the arrangement of the drapery 
is different, in spite of the apparent similarity. At first sight it looks as if the Xanten artist 
had not quite understood the motive of the pallium flung over the right arm of the figure, 
because the arm is not really inside the sling formed by the pallium as in the case of the 
Schatzkammer Gospels, but in the sleeve of the tunic, which is painted in the same color. 
The pallium, on the other hand, is draped over the left arm and shoulder, winds around 
and under the body, and then over the right thigh. But this arrangement of the pallium 
is not to be explained as a misunderstanding of the Schatzkammer St. Matthew, for the 
same scheme of drapery can be observed in late antique monuments. An especially clear 
example is found in the fine, but too little known pen-drawing in the sixth-century Agri- 
mensores Codex in Wolfenbiittel (Fig. 6).!° It represents the author in a pallium arranged 
exactly as in the Xanten miniature, the only difference being that the figure beneath is 
nude. The same arrangement reappears in the famous Gospel of Archbishop Ebbo of 
Reims (illuminated between the years 816 and 835), where the St. Matthew (Fig. 3) 
wears pallium and tunic exactly as in the Xanten fragment. 

Together with the striking similarity in the arrangement of the drapery, the Xanten 
leaf exhibits another feature which associates it with the Ebbo evangelist. This is the 
absence of a nimbus—an extremely unusual phenomenon after the sixth century.” The 
miniature in Epernay proves that this omission does not necessarily imply an unfinished 
state of execution, but shows that in this respect both monuments follow the same early 
models with exceptional fidelity. 

But in contrast to the Schatzkammer miniature, the two figures of Xanten and Epernay 
have even more important features in common. First of all, there is in both no differentia- 
tion between under- and overgarments, which are rendered in identical colors. But neither 
this unification of the clothing, nor the drapery style, affects the organic forms and contours 
of the body. On the contrary, the plastically curving folds and the free torsion of the 
figure, so characteristic of both miniatures, help to emphasize its spatial reality. Both 
figures may be comprehended as products of an art which tended to compress the whole 
human form into one coherent entity.’ When so interpreted, the famous style of violent, 
impassioned drapery folds in the Ebbo Gospels appears to be heralded by that of the 
Xanten miniature. Exceptional even within the development of the school of Reims, it 
may best be explained as a result of a new and intensified graphic transformation, and 


10. Braunschweigische Landesbibliothek, MS 2403 Il. Epernay, Bibliothéque de la ville, MS 1. 


(Aug. fol. 36.23). Reproduced in von Heinemann’s Katalog, 
Il, 3, 124 f. and in C. Thulin, Corpus Agrimensorum Ro- 
manorum, Leipzig, 1913, fig. 34. It is the only late antique 
pen-drawing which has come down to us! That such draw- 
ings existed, however, can be concluded from Peiresc’s 
description of the Roman Filocalus Calendar of 354 (cf. 
Josef Strzygowski, “Die Kalenderbilder des Chrono- 
graphen vom Jahre 354,” Fahrbuch des deutschen Archaeo- 
logischen Instituts, Erganzungsheft 1, Berlin, 1888). The 
drawing on fol. 1 in the Vatican copy of the Agrimensores, 
already mentioned in note 3, may be regarded as a North 
French Carolingian copy of a similar late Roman pen- 
drawing, and the full-size portrait of St. John in a ninth- 
century Roman codex in the Vallicelliana (MS B 6) seems 
to preserve the tradition of such a Roman drawing style. 
The Wolfenbiittel drawing, in brown ink, is very faded 
and has been retouched particularly on nose, beard, and 
hair. 


12. In order not to anticipate Koehler’s projected corpus 
of the Reims school, we do not wish to enter here into the 
interesting question of why, in the Ebbo Gospels, St. Luke 
and St. John have halos, in contrast to the first two evan- 
gelists. About nimbi, cf. in general J. Wilpert, Die rémi- 
schen Mosaiken und Malereien, Freiburg i. Br., 1916, 1, 
97. Friend in Art Studies, vu, 1929, 6, calls attention to the 
missing halos of the seated evangelists in the Syriac Rabula 
Gospels of 586 (Fig. 10). The evangelists in the other 
Xanten miniature (Fig. 9) which, according to Friend (see 
note 1) reflects the frontispiece of the lost copy of the year 
384, also have no halos. But on the other hand, halos are 
already applied about the year 550 to the evangelists in 
S. Vitale, which also, according to Friend, reflect the proto- 
type of the same frontispiece. 

13. See the analysis of the style of Reims given by 
Koehler in his Die Schule von Tours, 11, 295 ff. 
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spiritual interpretation, of the “‘natural”’ structure of the folds in the Xanten evangelist. 

In these respects the Schatzkammer evangelist strikes us as almost “Medieval” and 
even “Romanesque,” in spite of its commonly-felt antique air and behavior. The project- 
ing parts of the body are more contracted than in the Xanten leaf. The drapery is already 
dissolved and divided into many isolated layers, which convey the impression of areas of 
equal formal value, rather than of functional parts of a unified organism. In spite of the 
introduction of landscape, the painter of the Schatzkammer Gospels restricts the depths 
and the spatial relationships within the figure. Apparently he could only see and interpret 
as lines in a plane the free torsion and the characteristic plastically curving folds of the 
Xanten evangelist, which tend to give the body spatial reality. (Compare the triangular 
flat plane of the tight pallium between knee, calf, and thigh with the corresponding parts 
of the drapery in Xanten, which is modeled with lights and shadows and handled much 
more naturally and freely.) 

But nothing can be more characteristic of these “‘planimetric”’ and almost Romanesque 
restrictions than the rendering of the lectern in the Schatzkammer miniature. What in 
Xanten appears to be a round plastic body, seen in bird’s-eye perspective, has been con- 
verted in the Schatzkammer Gospels into a construction of planes, seen in pure side eleva- 
tion. Whereas in the former the slender shaft of the lectern consists of a fragile stem with 
a bead-and-reel pattern, delicately modeled by shadows and highlights that tend to spatial- 
ize it, in the latter there is merely a scalloped post which suggests a heavy, massive, and 
almost ‘“‘Romanesque’”’ piece of furniture. If our observations are correct, the relation 
between these three manuscripts would be as follows: the artist of the Schatzkammer 
Gospels borrowed from the Xanten miniature the choice and method of application of 
color, the soft effect of Hellenistic pictorial impressionism, and the general antique appear- 
ance, and succeeded so well in his adaptation that Koehler could see in both miniatures the 
hand of the same painter. The artist of the Ebbo evangelist, on the other hand, must have 
followed his model, the Xanten miniature, even more closely, copying very faithfully its 
superficial appearance. But he rigorously transformed the impressionistic antique style of 
the drapery into an entirely expressionistic medieval one. 

The Xanten evangelist seems to be further distinguished by one iconographic peculi- 
arity which he shares with the St. Matthew in neither the Schatzkammer or the Ebbo 
Gospels, nor with any normal medieval evangelist. If we are correct in our observation," 
his right hand does not hold the pen, that important attribute which always characterizes 
even the most carelessly executed seated evangelist portraits from the sixth century on.” 
The Xanten evangelist is not equipped, either, with the ink-horn which, in other repre- 
sentations, was logically added after the introduction of the pen, and which evangelists of 
this type usually hold between the thumb and the index finger of the left hand.’* Because 
the book in the Xanten leaf is not used for writing, it is turned to the spectator rather than 
to the evangelist.!7 We are therefore justified in assuming that the omission of the pen and 


14. See note 5. 

15. Already present, e.g., in S. Vitale (St. Matthew) and 
in the Rabula Gospels (St. John). As very rare exceptions 
without a pen may be mentioned among others: the Xanten 
Gospels (Fig. 9); the Gospels of Lindisfarne (London, 
British Museum, Cotton Nero D 1v), St. John; of Canter- 
bury (Stockholm, K6nig. Bibl., Codex Aureus), St. Mat- 
thew, St. John; of Cuthbrecht (Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, 
MS lat. 1224), St. Luke, St. John. Reproduced in H. Zim- 
mermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, Berlin, 1916, Pl. 
226, 282, 283, 299, 300. 


16. The ink-horn is missing in, for instance, Morgan 
MS 640 (Fig. 7), probably a Lower Rhenish copy after a 
model of Reims; its miniatures may be compared with the 
Xanten leaf in some other details as well, e.g., the deep 
shadowing of the bead-and-reel of the lectern. (See Belle 
da Costa Greene and M. P. Harrsen, The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, Exhibition of Illuminated Manuscripts, New York, 
1934, P- 5, 73, Pl. 8.) 

17. The same applies also to the portraits of Augustinus 
and Hippocrates, mentioned in note 18. 
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ink-horn does not necessarily imply either an unfinished state or forgetfulness on the part 
of the artist. This unique phenomenon of an inactive Christian author who does not even 
indicate his task of writing his Gospel by holding a pen in his hand, seems to be paralleled 
by the genuine Greek portraits of seated philosophers and poets—the real fathers of the 
evangelist portraits, as Friend has pointed out—who were far too noble and too dignified 
to be engaged in the manual activity of writing."® 

Thus far, the Xanten purple leaf has been considered only in its details. How funda- 
mentally it differs from the Schatzkammer Gospels, as well as from all other known Caro- 
lingian full-page miniatures executed in opaque painting, becomes still more evident upon 
examination of the page as a whole. It then becomes apparent that the figure of St. Mat- 
thew has been placed in an imaginary field without any organic connection with the page, 
without a background of its own, and without any relation to a limiting frame. In this 
respect it produces an effect comparable to that of the frescoes in the so-called Fourth 
Pompeian style. The purple background has no specific atmospheric or tangible meaning 
whatsoever. Nor can it be interpreted as a material expanse of resplendent supernatural 
stuff acting as a foil to the figure, like the gold grounds in the following periods.’ It is 
simply unlimited, abstract, and imaginary space. Despite the fact that the bench is set 
obliquely into “space” and thus tends to spatialize the figure, despite the deep shadows on 
the chest and lap and the emphatic modeling of the right sleeve, the forms have a certain 
fluid and mobile character. Even the lectern seems to quiver on its thin and crooked shaft, 
which has no axial connection with the figure. The picture floats over the whole page, 
because it has been conceived without either frame or background. 

This conception seems to be essentially opposed to all medieval book-illustration. 
Whereas in our miniature no organic relationship exists between the three-dimensional 
image and the page of the manuscript, medieval art—always somewhat connected with the 
written word—interpreted the page of the book as a writing surface, the two-dimensional 
character and the proportions of which determined the structure and the size of the illu- 
mination as well. Consequently a full-page picture without a frame to emphasize the plani- 
metric quality of the page is hardly conceivable in the whole of Carolingian and high- 
medieval book-illumination.”® This explains the fact that at some later period, probably at 
the time when the purple leaf was attached to the present Gospels from St. Victor’s in 
Xanten, an attempt was made to provide the evangelist with some sort of frame. But 


18. Cf. Th. Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst, Leipzig, 
1907, 197 ff. As further examples cf. two portraits also 
belonging, in a wider sense, to the Xanten type: one, the 
so-called Augustinus of the sixth or seventh century in the 
Lateran (Wilpert, Riémischen Mosaiken und Malereien, 1, 
140); the other, that of Hippocrates—thus a real Greek 
author!—in the title pictures of a medical treatise pre- 
served in two thirteenth-century manuscripts in Vienna 
and Florence, which copy an original of the sixth century 
(see below, note 33 and Fig. 12). It should, however, be 
noticed that the Probianus on the right leaf of the consular 
diptych of about 400, in Berlin, is writing, as is also his 
secretary. 

19. See Bodonyi and Gombrich, “Entstehung und 
Bedeutung des Goldgrundes in der spatantiken Bild- 
komposition,” Kritische Berichte, v, 1932, 65 ff. 

20. An especially instructive example for the necessary 
relationship between frame and picture in medieval paint- 
ing is found in the preliminary drawing, likewise for a St. 
Matthew, in the previously mentioned manuscript in the 
Morgan Library, MS 640. Here (Fig. 7) only the head and 
the hands holding a book have been indicated with the pen, 


while the rest of the body is missing. But the frame was 
completely sketched in from the beginning. In the same 
manner all parts of the other Carolingian pictures men- 
tioned, such as those in the Schatzkammer Gospels and in 
the Ebbo Gospels, have been brought into structural con- 
nection with the frame, which at the same time serves to 
unify the picture itself—Cf. also the Gospels of St. Omer 
(Bibl. de la ville, MS 56) which have finished and richly 
ornamented frames for the unexecuted evangelist portraits. 
In this connection the pages ornamented with ribbon- 
garlands in the Rufinus Codex in Vienna (Nationalbibl., 
MS lat. 847) are extremely significant. In this Early 
Christian codex these ornamented pages are unframed. 
Its “copy,” however, in the Carolingian Gospels of St. 
Bavo in Ghent characteristically enough not only inserts 
a frame but even connects frame and ribbon-garlands in 
a rhythmical structural unity. (Cf. W. Koehler’s acute 
analysis in P. Clemen, Belgische Kunstdenkmdler, Munich, 
1923, 1, 12 ff., figs. 10, 12.) See also H. Focillon’s fine 
observation of the “homme arcade” in his L’art des 
sculpteurs romans, Paris, 1932, pp. 67 ff. 
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this attempt was abandoned after framing lines, corresponding to the dimensions of the 
miniature belonging to this codex, had been incised. For the composition of the picture 
lacked axial organization to such an extent that the tentative frame turned out to be unre- 
lated to the page itself. 

We must now try to find an explanation for the lack of codrdination between our figure 
and the book page. After all, the miniature was destined for a book and must have fitted 
into its structure. The oblique position of the bench and the profile view of the evangelist 
can be accounted for by the assumption that the figure faced a second evangelist, depicted 
on the recto of the following page and turned to the left. That full-page author portraits, 
arranged as counterparts in a similar way, were used as a monumental introduction to 
codices of the Gospels and other texts may be shown by the following well-known examples: 
an Apuleius in Cassel,” the Egino Codex,” and the Gospels of Queen Mike” of the year go2. 
Pairs of seated authors or scribes are also found united on one page, as in the well-known 
Palace-school Gospels in Xanten (Fig. 9) and in Aix-la-Chapelle,™ or in the assembly-pic- 
tures of the Vatican copy of the Roman Agrimensores® and of the Vienna Dioscorides 
(Fig. 11), which go back eventually to a pre-Christian tradition.” In another manuscript, 
their arrangement corresponds to what we have conjectured to be the original setting of 
the Xanten evangelist: the figures are seated in the same way on a bench, turned at an 
angle towards the spectator. I refer to a Fulda miniature, in the Vita Eigu/fi, unfortunately 
preserved in an engraving only. (It is not entirely by chance that this miniature must also 
be classed, in a wider sense, with the “‘illusionist”” productions of Carolingian painting.?’) 
But the essential difference between the Xanten leaf and the miniatures mentioned above— 
the complete lack of frame and scenic background—still requires an explanation. 

This is a problem in itself, closely connected with the history of the author portrait in 
book-illumination and with the problem of the relationship of rotulus and codex, several 
studies of which will be made by Professors A. M. Friend and K. Weitzmann.** Now, 
Friend has expressed the opinion that extraordinarily luxurious author portraits existed 
as early as the second century, that is, contemporary with the adoption of the codex as such. 
They were, he believes, full-page, and adapted closely to the codex form, with architectural 


21. Landesbibliothek, MS Phys. fol. 10; reproduced in 
Goldschmidt, Deutsche Buchmalerei, 1, P\. 20. 

22. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MS Phill. 1676; reproduced 
in Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Pl. 147, and J. 
Kirchner, Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Miniaturen in den 
Phillipps-Handschriften, Leipzig, 1926, Pl. 1, p. 6. The 
two double leaves with the four confronted author-por- 
traits are folded and bound in the wrong order, the original 
sequence being fols. 18, 24, and 25, 19. 

23. Venice, S. Lazzaro; reproduced in Friend, Art 
Studies, vu, 1929, Pl. x, figs. 25 and 26. 

24. Reproduced in Boinet, op. cit., Pl. 60. 

25. Reproduced in Goldschmidt, op. cit., Pl. 16. 

26. Cf. G. W. Elderkin, “Two Mosaics Representing the 
Seven Wise Men,” American Fournal of Archaeology, 
XXXIX, 1935, 92 ff. 

27. Reproduced in J. von Schlosser, “Eine Fuldaer 
Miniaturhandschrift,” Yahrbuch d. Kunstsammlungen d. 
allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, x11, 1892, 32 ff., fig. 42. It is 
interesting to note that von Schlosser had already re- 
marked, “This representation almost recalls the disputing 
physicians in the Vienna Dioscorides.” The same acutely 
angled position of the bench can also be found, e.g., in the 
Gospels of Queen Mlke (St. Matthew), of the Schatz- 
kammer (St. Luke), of Senlis (St. Luke), in the Utrecht 
Psalter, in a ninth-century manuscript of the Epistles of 


St. Paul in Diisseldorf, MS A 44 (St. Paul), in the Notitia 
Dignitatum Imperii Romani (personification of Campania; 
see the fifteenth-century copy in Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS 
lat. 9661, after a Roman original; Pl. 103 in the facsimile 
publication edited by Henri Omont, Paris, 1911). 

28. I gladly take this opportunity to say that I have 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing, and profiting from, the 
lectures on these topics by Profs. Friend and Weitzmann, 
delivered each year in the manuscript room of McCormick 
Hall, Princeton University. The following arguments, 
however, depart in some respects from their conclusions. 
These problems have previously been discussed also by: Th. 
Birt, Die Buchrolle in der Kunst; W. Schubart, Das Buch 
bei den Griechen und Rimern, 2. Auflage, 1921; H. Ibscher, 
“Von der Purpurrolle zum Codex,” Archivo fiir Buchbinderei, 
XX, 1920, 21 ff.; Dziatzko, “Die Einrichtung der Rollen- 
form auf die Codexform,” Untersuchungen iiber ausgewéhlte 
Kapitel antiken Buchwesens, Leipzig, 1900; Stanistaw Jan 
Gasiorowski, Malarstwo Minjaturowe Grecko-Rzyinskie, 
Cracow, 1928 (Graeco-Roman Miniature Painting and 
its Traditions in the Middle Ages. With a synopsis in 
English). And last but not least The Development of the 
Book—IV. Illustrations in Manuscripts, compiled by A. M. 
Friend, Jr. The Treasure Room. Bulletin of the Princeton 
University Library, April, 1939. 
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backgrounds which usually represent the Hellenistic stage.2® We must admit, of course, 
the possibility that the Xanten evangelist may have been isolated from rich background 
scenery of this sort. But it is difficult to see why this ideal solution of the evangelist with 
the stage-setting should have been abandoned, particularly at a time when the artist was 
still faced with the problem of adapting the representation of the seated evangelist to the 
new requirements of the codex, and would have had no reason to depart from a perfectly 
satisfactory formula.*® On the other hand, the absence of frame and background may be 
regarded as a characteristic feature of antique rotulus illustrations. And since there seems 
to be rather strong evidence for assuming the existence in the rolls of seated author figures 
or at least disputants (inserted between the columns of the script wherever they fit the liter- 
ary contents, as in the case of the purely factual scientific illustration), one may ask whether 
the Xanten figure does not reflect a supposed rotulus picture. 

Two monuments seem to be especially important in this connection, because they en- 
able us to ascertain the origin of such author portraits in the field of book-illustration. The 
first is a very exact tenth-century copy from South Italy of an illustrated Dioscorides in 
Munich, with a seated author portrait between the columns of the text.*! In view of the 
fact that the type of scientific illustration which we find in this manuscript was taken over 
without essential changes from antique rotulus illustrations,** we may justly be allowed to 
venture the opinion that the author portrait in the Munich Dioscorides is likewise copied 
from a supposed rotulus prototype. But should there be any objection to this Munich 
example as a portrait already decorated with a frame (a very insignificant and unemphasized 
thin line, as a matter of fact), and therefore“‘necessarily’’ derived from a full-page miniature, 
we are able to cite two other examples. They are the well-known codices in Florence and 
Vienna,* which belong to a certain group of thirteenth-century Italian copies of a richly 
illustrated. collection of late antique medical treatises. The treatises and illustrations 


29. Art Studies, vil, 1929, 19 ff. In this connection, 
attention may be called to a paper which deals with the 
influence of the antique proscenium on the iconostasis of 
the Greek Church (K. Holl, “Entstehung der Bilderwand 
in der griechischen Kirche,” Archiv fiir Religionswissen- 
schaft, 1x, 1906, 365 ff.). However, in several cases one 
must consider whether these architectural backgrounds in 
Byzantine miniatures of the tenth and later centuries are 
not, merely, various and unrelated elements of the rich 
store of antique motives, simply connected and inter- 
preted in a characteristic medieval fashion as a decorative 
unity. 

30. If the Xanten evangelist is considered as having 
been singled out from another composition, then it would, 
I think, have been taken from the “assembly-pictures” 
already mentioned (page 13) rather than from the type 
with the architectural or mountain setting. These two 
assembly-pictures in the Vienna Dioscorides of about 510 
are already framed and set against a neutral background— 
they are, as a matter of fact, the first pictures with gold 
ground that we know (Fig. 11). The second one is possibly 
a copy of a frontispiece of ca. 200, since it represents 
Galen who died in 199. (Cf. P. Buberl, Die Ayzantinischen 
Handschriften (Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illuminierten 
Handschriften Osterreichs, N.F. 1v), Leipzig, 1937, pp. 24 
ff.). But as Nordenfalk in his review of Buderl’s work 
(in Zeitschrift fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vi, 1937, 252 ff.), very 
rightly suggests, the prototype had neither background 
nor frame, as is the case in the assembly-pictures in the 
Vatican copy of the Roman Agrimensores (reproduced in 
Goldschmidt, Deutsche Buchmalerei,1, P|. 16). The Vatican 

Vergil, executed shortly after 400, may be mentioned here 


to illustrate the fact that it took a long time to conceive a 
form of title-page representing a single author portrait 
which would be intrinsically adequate to the structure of 
the codex. The lost author portrait of Book vir of the 
Aeneid consisted, as can be inferred from its imprint on the 
preceding page, of a small medallion, probably with a bust 
of Vergil (cf. Fragmenta et pictura vergiliana cod. Vat. lat. 
3225, Rome, 1899, p. 29, Pl. 57”). The situation is exactly 
analogous to that in the Xanten page with St. Matthew. 
In both cases a miniature which would have required the 
support of a written text, arranged in column form, has 
been transferred to the empty page of a codex, on which 
it seems to float without any frame. 

31. Clm. 337, fol. 132. Cf. E. A. Lowe, Scriptura Bene- 
ventana, Oxford, 1929, Pl. xi (reproducing, however, 
another page of the manuscript). 

32. How extraordinarily faithfully these illustrations 
have been copied from the antique rolls can still be proved 
by the existing fragments of such illustrated Hellenistic 
monuments. Cf. for this the stemma in Charles Singer, 
“The Herbal in Antiquity,” The Fournal of Hellenistic 
Studies, XLvu1, 1927, 38, fig. 33. We learn, moreover, from 
Pliny, that is, from a source preceding the adoption of the 
codex, that scientific works were illustrated (Hist. nat., 
xv.2, 8; see Wattenbach, Schriftquellen, 3. Auflage, p. 353, 
note. Cf. generally also W. Schubart, op. cit., pp. 108 ff.). 

33. Florence, Bibl. Laur., Plut. Cod. xvi, and 
Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, MS 93. For the latter see 
H. J. Hermann, Die frithmittelalterlichen Handschriften des 
Abendlandes (Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der illum. Hss. 
Osterr., N.F. 1), Leipzig, 1923, p. 8 f. 
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Kic. 6—Wolfenbiittel, Braunschweig- 
ische Landesbibliothek, Codex 
Axgrimensores: Author 
Portrait 


Fic. 7—New York, The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, MS 640: Preliminary Drawing 
of St. Matthew 


Fic. 8—Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Cabinet des 
Médailles: Marble 
Figurine of a 
Byzantine 
Empress 
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Fic. 9—Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale, 
Xanten Gospels: Christ and the 
Four Evangelists 


AY 


Fic. 11—Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Dioscorides: 


Assembly of Greek Physicians 


Fic. 10—Florence, Biblioteca 
Laurenziana, Rabula Gospels: 
Canon-Table with the 
Evangelists ‘fohn and 
Matthew 


Fic. 12—Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, MS 93}: Medieval 
Adaptation of Two Types of Author Portraits Used in 
Antique Books 
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assembled in these manuscripts seem to have been copied from originals executed as early 
as the fifth or sixth century. Their pictures are of considerable documentary value, in 
that they reflect their late antique models with a comparatively high degree of stylistic 
accuracy. Within these late antique models, however, two categories should be distin- 
guished. On the one hand there are framed, full-page frontispieces which represent the 
authors of the individual treatises and which seem to be free creations of the fifth and sixth 
century. They were added for purely artistic or decorative reasons, and already conform 
to the requirements of the codex form. On the other hand, there are the purely factual illus- 
trations, as in the Munich Dioscorides, inserted between the columns of the text wherever 
they fit the literary contents. They lack both frame and background, and thus exhibit the 
characteristic features of rotulus illustration. 

Now one of these frontispieces (Fig. 12), representing Plato between Hippocrates and 
Dioscorides, differs from the others by its horizontal shape. It did not fill the lower part 
of the page, and the remaining space was filled by two seated figures facing each other, 
who obviously represent a teacher and his pupil discussing a plant. The general arrange- 
ment of these two figures, particularly the absence of both frame and scenic background, 
suggests the conjecture that they too originally appeared in their proper place between the 
columns of the text, and were copied from models belonging to the older form of prototypes. 
In view of the treatises here under discussion, we can assume that illustrated treatises of 
this type included pairs of disputants in addition to the purely explanatory illustrations. 

Though in the medical treatises in Florence and Vienna these two seated figures repre- 
sent a dialogue between teacher and pupil, one is entitled to think that, with a topic of gen- 
eral human interest such as a discussion between two people, similarly arranged couples of 
antique authors, for example scientists and physicians, may also have existed in the roll. 
In order to form a frontispiece for the codex, author portraits, like the ones in the Vienna 
treatise (Fig. 12) or in the Cassel Apuleius mentioned above, may originally have been 
gathered out of arotulus. And as, with the passage of time, the Gospel-books took the place 
of antique classical works, so the antique author portraits might have been used as Christian 
author portraits as well. As a matter of fact, Prof. Friend has succeeded in tracing certain 
representations of Greek evangelists to antique types of poets and philosophers.™ 

A quite analogous process can probably be followed in the instance of the well-known 
Syriac Rabula Codex of the year 586.* Its canon-tables are adorned with miniatures which 
are mostly without frame and background, resembling in this respect the famous group of 
Byzantine Psalters with marginal illustrations. The Rabula miniatures represent at least 
fifty different scenes and author portraits of the Old and New Testament, and since the 
canon-tables themselves provide no content for such illustrations, they must have been 
copied from an older, richly illustrated biblical cycle. But the proportions of the figures 
and the composition of the scenic pictures, their lack of frame and background, point 
towards the fact that these presumed Bible illustrations, like the medical treatises men- 
tioned above, belonged to the rotulus type. One may very easily assume that they were 
inserted between the columns of the text wherever the contents may have required them. 

Now on one of these illustrated canon-tables (Fig. 10), dealing with the harmony of 
the Gospels of St. John and St. Matthew, two seated evangelists are represented (they are, 


34- In Art Studies, loc. cit. Prof. Friend has in prepara- p. 6 f.; C. R. Morey, “Notes on East Christian Miniatures,” 
tion a publication containing further identifications. Art BULLETIN, XI, 1929, passim; Carl Nordenfalk, Die 
35. Florence, Bibl. Laur., Plut. 1. 56. For bibliography spatantiken Kanontafeln, Géteborg, 1938, pp. 255-59, 


and reproductions see A. M. Friend, op. cit., vil, 1929, Pl. 130-48. 
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by the way, the earliest known examples of this representation, and the St. John belongs 
to the same type as the Xanten figure). Despite Friend’s interpretation of the types and 
frames of these evangelists, it does not seem pure chance that their positions relate them to 
one another in a way similar to our supposed dialogue-group of teacher and pupil, author 
and writer. The bearded author, St. Matthew, without pen and lectern, holds the book in 
his hands, reading aloud like a teacher, and the beardless pupil, respectively secretary 
(=St. John), is writing down the master’s words. Secondly, it seems likely that the two 
portraits, like the other marginal miniatures of the canon-tables, also reflect illustrations of 
a Bible of the rotulus type.*® The transformation of such pictures into full-page portraits 
of the evangelists can be followed in the Gospels of Queen Mlke. 

This digression into the problems of rotulus and codex could not be omitted, because 
if these examples bear out our assumption that seated author portraits without any back- 
ground already existed in illustrated rolls, we may further assume that the idea of a portrait 
of a seated author in the codex, and hence also in our Xanten evangelist, is ultimately 
derived from such a picture. If one admits this possibility, the composition of the Xanten 
evangelist, which requires a counterpart, is easily explained, as are likewise all the peculiar- 
ities which distinguish it from other evangelists of the same type; that is, the lack of rela- 
tion to the book-page, the lack of a frame and of a background. 

This interpretation, the hypothetical character of which is duly recognized, offers us 
a point of departure for a discussion of the date of the miniature. The type of the Xanten 
evangelist must have been transferred from the roll to the codex at a period when the 
problem of representing author portraits in codices was not yet definitely settled. 

Be that as it may, whether the Xanten evangelist is to be regarded as an attempt to 
adapt a roll composition to a full page, or was singled out from a group of seated authors 
or from a scenic background, as postulated by Friend, a terminus ante quem non can be 
fixed by a comparison with analogous phenomena in Roman wall-painting of the second and 
third centuries.*” Thus, the figures of standing philosophers at Ostia, dated about 180, are 


36. Indeed, this corresponds to an observation made by 
Fnend in the second part of his studies on the portraits of 
the evangelists (in Art Studies, vii, 1929, 6, Pl. 1, fig. 2) 
where he derives the other two standing evangelists (Mark 
and Luke) in the Rabula Gospels from the old Alexandrian 
(se. rotulus) types which he had reconstructed in the first 
part of his studies (Art Studies, v, 1927, 131 ff., Pl. v1, fig. 
78). Does it not seem easier and more convincing therefore, 
after all which had previously been mentioned, to assume 
that what applies to the standing types can be applied 
likewise to the seated types? 

Roughly speaking, there does not exist that basic differ- 
ence, so often stipulated, between the scheme of illus- 
tration used in rotulus and codex nor between the narrative 
(continuous frieze) type and that used for purely factual 
scientific texts. (In this connection see also Nordenfalk’s 
review in Zeitschrift fir Kunstgeschichte, vi, 1937, 253, 
which already contains in nucleus the solution of the whole 
question. Cf. also Dziatzko in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopadie d. klass. Altertumswissenschaft, 11, 1, 1897, 
p-. 958, and the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed., vol. 3, 
4, Pp. 214.) This is because the continuous frieze, when 
applied in the rotulus to the illustration of a text, had to 
submit to the necessary limitations of the given scheme of 
the written column, which was equally small, more or less, 
in the rolls and in the early codices (e.g., the codex Sinaiti- 
cus with four columns, the Sinopensis and the Syriac Bible 
fragment in Paris with three). The frieze had to be cut and 
abbreviated to be used between, above, or beneath the 


columns wherever they fitted the literary contents. In 
other words, these illustrations inevitably approached the 
shape of the purely scientific illustrations, which we know 
well enough from the surviving fragments in Hellenistic 
rolls (see note 32). Now, as the proportions of the writing 
surface were widened to only one elongated text column in 
order to suit the size of the new codex page (generally 
square), the illuminator could also profit by the larger 
space for his illustrations, which acquire again the shape 
of a frieze-strip, and the single scene of the smaller column 
picture could more easily be stretched out. Single pictures 
of this sort, originally set between the columns of the text, 
were now gathered and put in a line, arranged either in 
small separate panels or combined in a pseudo-spatial unit, 
the latter approaching more closely the so-called continuous 
frieze method. Fvrriermore, for the first time in the 
history of illumination, space for a frontispiece and other 
full-page miniatures was provided by the codex. But how 
stubbornly and conservatively this old scheme of illustra- 
tion of the roll was retained, even when new texts required 
new cycles, can be noticed clearly in some of the earliest 
frontispieces and full-page miniatures, e.g., the Vatican 
Vergil, the Quedlinburg Itala fragments, the Corpus 
Christi Gospel from Canterbury, as well as in the text 
illustrations of the P’sychomachia of Prudentius, or even in 
the Catalan Bibles, which probably also reflect originals 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

37. Here should be recalled also Max Dvofak’s spiritual 
and expressionistic interpretation of this phenomenon, 
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painted on a monochromatic red ground with complete disregard of, and even dislike.for, 


the normal function of a frame. The line framing the field is drawn. straight through the 


head or the feet of these figures, which, in addition, do not even conform to the central 
axis of the space thus delimited.** Unfortunately, the pictures of Greek poets, such for 
instance as those of Euripides in the Villa Adriana in Tivoli (painted between the years 
120 and 136), have been lost. Some paintings of the Seven Wise Men, however, dating 
probably as early as the third century, have been uncovered in Ostia.*® These frescoes rep- 
resent the various Greek teachers, seated in accordance with types well known to us in 
sculptures in the round. They are without frame and without background, like the St. 
Matthew page in the Xanten Gospels. 

To summarize: the absence in the Xanten leaf of background and frame, of halo and 
pen, does not support Koehler’s hypothesis of an unfinished state. His other assertion, that 
the St. Matthew in the Xanten and in the Schatzkammer Gospels were both painted by 
the same hand, must likewise be abandoned on stylistic grounds. It is possible, instead, to 
remove the Xanten page from the domain of Carolingian art. Its conception of space and 
its relationship to the book-page appear definitely un-medieval, and conform more or less 
to principles which appeared in the second and third centuries. Its iconography indicates 
an origin not later than the sixth century. 

One may therefore be entitled to see in these differences between the Xanten and the 
Carolingian evangelists more than mere accidental iconographical and formal omissions. 
These disparities seem rather to exhibit certain features which would make a date con- 
temporary with the Carolingian manuscripts difficult to sustain for the Xanten leaf. They 
are based on quite contrary conceptions of the same theme, in which with good reason one 
may also recognize a fundamental difference between late antique art and that of the Middle 
Ages. The simple Xanten image, concerned solely with the illusion of objective material 
reality, is transformed in the medieval manuscripts into a representation informed with, 
and even subordinated to, a central spiritual content. To put it the other way around, 
one may say that inasmuch as the Xanten evangelist does not respect the proportions of 
the written page in the manuscript, he is still free from the new iconographic burden of his 
medieval cousins. 

The question now arises as to whether there are dated and localized monuments in these 
“Dark Ages” of the early history of Christian art to which the Xanten page can be related 
in a more convincing fashion. One must recognize that it will always be daring to attempt 
to date and to localize exactly an isolated document by means of these few stylistic and 
iconographical observations. This is all the more true because it is still difficult to distin- 
guish between regional characteristics and the general stylistic repertoire of the period. 
This period has become to us sucha multicolored mingling of different forces that the antith- 
esis between East and West, between Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch no longer seems to 
satisfy us.*° Of the original production in the field of book-illumination, only a small per- 
centage, preserved by chance, has come down to us. And the extent to which the style 


given in his “Die Entstehung der christlichen Kunst” Weitzmann, and the opportunity to inspect them to 


(Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunstgeschichte, u, xvi, 1923, 10)— 
a study which, although rejected by modern students of 
Christian archaeology, is still important and interesting 
for the history of Early Christian art. 

38. Cf. F. Wirth, Romische Wandmalereien, Berlin, 1934, 
p. 110, Pl. 26. 

39. Reproduced in Die Antike, xv, 1939, 99. I owe my 
acquaintance with these newly-discovered frescoes to K. 


Comm. Prof. G. Calza. 

40. It is due especially to C. R. Morey and his school 
that these radical problems have been tackled again and 
again with a view towards the differentiation of the Early 
Christian schools. Special mention should be made here 
of the recent inspiring paper by A. C. Soper, “The Italo- 
Gallic School of Early Christian Art,” Art BuLLetin, xx, 
1938, 145-92. 
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. of heak painting can.bg inferred from the more or less restored mural paintings and mosaics, 
“and from stulptitre} particularly ivory carvings, will always remain debatable. Further- 
more, the Xanten page does not even furnish any paleographical or ornamental data. The 
more uncommon, non-dactylic, version of the bead-and-reel motive which adorns the lec- 
tern is perhaps more frequently found in frames before the fourth and fifth centuries, but 
it is too common to be relied on for a more definite dating. On the other hand, the wooden 
bench, with simple round arches and concave spandrels, cannot be found either in ancient 
or in medieval art, so far as I know. But in view of the longevity of types in the East 
and West, the fact that the Carolingian artist evidently replaced this unusual piece of 
furniture by a type more familiar to his repertoire (a foldisterium or a simple chest) is 
striking, and bespeaks its rarity and antiquity. 
We have already mentioned that the material of the purple leaf is especially thin and { 
fine. A considerably thicker parchment was used for the known medieval purple codices, 
which are comparatively common among Carolingian manuscripts, particularly those of 
the Reims and Palace school groups.*t The material of the Early Christian purpurei, how- 
ever, is equally fine and thin. No definite conclusions regarding the actual date of the 
Xanten page can, however, be drawn from such empirical observations until a systematic 
examination of purple parchment, based on technical methods, has been made.” 

There seems to be much in favor of starting our search for more closely related monu- 
ments with the well-known and much discussed group of East Christian miniatures, e.g. 
the Vienna Genesis, the Codex Rossanensis, and the Sinope fragments.** The discussion 
of their date and provenance, now variously placed between the fifth and sixth centuries 
and between Asia Minor, Syria, Antioch, Cappadocia, and Constantinople, has by no means 
found a satisfactory solution.** First of all, they are the only extant Early Christian purple 
leaves decorated with miniatures. But what is more important, these miniatures, in marked 
contrast to western Latin paintings, have preserved to a much greater extent the pictorial 
impressionism of Hellenistic art, despite the presence of numerous unclassic and oriental 
features. It is, therefore, rather tempting to connect the Xanten leaf with these East 
Christian products, especially since the influence and the activities of Greeks and Syrians 
at the Carolingian court are documented also in fields other than painting. The famous 
reports in Walafrid Strabo or in Theganus’ Vita Imperatoris Ludovici Pii regarding the 
death of Charlemagne—amusingly enough chosen as motto for the first publication of 
the Schatzkammer Gospels in the year 1864—may be recalled here: “Nam quattuor evan- 
gelia in ultimo ante obitus sui die cum Graecis et Syris optime correxerat.”” The appear- 
ance in the Schatzkammer Gospels of the name ‘Demetrius Presbyter,”’ which is, after all, 
Greek, is significant enough. Such a situation would explain also the un-Latin iconography 
of the omission of the evangelist symbol in the Xanten miniature.“ | 


41. E.g., the Schatzkammer Gospels; the Psalter in the The latest views are gathered together by C. Nordenfalk 


Bodleian, Douce MS 59 (reproduced in Boinet, La minia- 
ture carolingienne, P|. 78); the Gospels in Leningrad, Bibl., 
MS lat. Q. v. 1, 21. 

42. K. Faymonville, Purpurfarberei des klassischen 
Altertums und der friihchristlichen Zeit, Heidelberg, 1900, 
makes no comment on this point. 

43. Cf. P. Buberl, Die dyzantin. Hss., pp. 73 ff. 

44. A. Muiioz, I/ codice purpureo di Rossano e il fram- 
mento Sinopense, Rome, 1907. 

45. It is to Morey, again, that we owe the broadest 
survey so far made of this subject; see especially his ‘“Notes 
on East Christian Miniatures,” Art BULLETIN, x1, 1929, 
53 ff. The argument that follows in the text above is 
based, in general, on his clear and pregnant formulations. 


in Zeitschrift fiir Kunstwissenschaft, v1, 1937, 253 ff. Men- 
tion may also be made of E. Weigand’s dating of the 
Rossanensis about 630 (“Zur spatantiken Elfenbeinskulp- 
tur,” Kritische Berichte, u, 1931, $1). 

46. For other examples of East Christian invasions into 
the Latin world, cf. the style of the doors of S. Sabina, 
or of the Terence manuscript in the Vatican, or the Greek 
name Filocalus quoted in Leslie Webber Jones and C. R. 
Morey, The Miniatures of the Manuscripts of Terence, 
Princeton, 1931, p. 41 f. A. C. Soper, op. cit., now ascribes 
such non- and even anti-Roman features, apparent in the 
eclectic productions of Rome, to the influence of North 
Italy and Gaul. 
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However, what may be felt at first glance as an affinity between the Xanten leaf and 
these East Christian purple miniatures is hardly due to more than the similar surface of 
the purple ground, and the comparable survival of general Hellenistic traditions in the pic- 
torial, impressionistic treatment of the bluish-white tone of the drapery, and the loose, 
floating arrangements of the figures without any reference to a frame, indicative of the 
derivation from illustrated rolls which we have found reason to predicate. In the Sino- 
pensis a further similarity is noticeable in the lack of any indication of a terrain which 
might serve as a support for the feet. But the remnants of the Hellenistic tradition, the 
material reality and the spatial organization of the figure, have become loosened and formal- 
ized. The silhouette, rendered in the Xanten figure in a purely pictorial, impressionistic 
fashion, has become partially outlined. The reliably documented Syrian monuments, such 
as the Rabula Gospels in Florence, dated 586, or the probably contemporary Bible frag- 
ments in Paris (Bibl. Nat., MS syr. 341),*” afford even less material for comparison. 

It is not appropriate here to sift the probabilities as to whether the miniatures of these 
manuscripts, and also those of the Rossano Codex, may all be traced back to a single late 
Hellenistic model.*® But one should recall that there is almost no other dated monument 
which enables us to observe more clearly in the East the gradual transformation and the 
dematerialization—which, in this case, might also be called a gradual provincialization— 
of the Hellenistic models. Let us only compare, in the Rabula Codex, the three main 
groups of miniatures which can be differentiated: the first, still very Hellenistic and still 
showing the closer connection with the Rossano Gospels, as Morey has pointed out; the 
second, corresponding stylistically to the figures in the Paris Bible fragment, where thick, 
simplifying contours and a stiffening frontality are already emphasized, and where the 
distribution of light and shadows produces a regular pattern of parallel bands, showing thus 
the imprint of the more doughy character of Syrian monuments, like those of Palmyra; 
and finally the last group, where the complete linearization of the body is already accom- 
plished. It is interesting to observe that it was precisely this third stylistic phase which 
was imitated in the West in Carolingian times, as can be seen for example in the Codex 
Agrimensores in the Vatican.*® 

To summarize these observations, we are justified in saying that the fresh impression- 
ism, the special sense of material spatial plasticity, and the organic unification of body 
and drapery, so characteristic of the Xanten evangelist, have already been schematized 
and stylized in these Syrian manuscripts. Their figures strike us as doughy and definitely 
lacking in organic articulation, and they seem to be swathed in their garments as in wet 
bags. And as the modeling of the figures becomes more and more inarticulated, the color 
also loses its clarity of tone. 

Should one attempt, however, to give the Xanten purple leaf a place in this group of 
East Christian manuscripts, the chronological order of which can be safely established as 
a development from a still Hellenistic and illusionistic conception towards a more stylized 
and linearized one, it would have to be placed before the Vienna Genesis or the Syriac 


47. Reproduced in H. Omont, “Peintures de |’Ancien 
Testament dans un manuscrit syriaque du vir ou du vitI® 
siécle,” Monuments Piot, xvu1, 1909, 85-98. 

48. Cf. C. R. Morey, “The Painted Panel from the 
Sancta Sanctorum,” Festschrift Paul Clemen, Disseldorf 
and Bonn, 1926, p. 164, and Friend in Art Studies, vu, 
1929, 5. A comparison of the same scenes in the marginal 
illustrations of the Rabula Gospels and in the Syriac Bible 
fragment in Paris leads at least to the assumption that 


both go back to the same redaction of an Old Testament 
cycle of the rotulus type. (The fact that the Paris fragment 
is written in three columns indicates, too, a copy or imita- 
tion of a codex still in close connection with the roll.) 
Cf. in this connection also p. 15. 

49. Compare, e.g., the reproduction in Goldschmidt, 
Deutsche Buchmalerei, 1, Pl. 16, with the Pentecost picture 
in the Rabula Gospels. 
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fragment in Paris and certainly not after the obviously later codices such as the Sinopensis. 

The search for related Constantinopolitan monuments on Byzantine or Italian soil 
proves to be equally unsuccessful. The style of Byzantine painting of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and during the iconoclastic period (728-842), must be reconstructed almost en- 
tirely on the basis of monuments originating outside of Byzantium, and especially in 
Italy, where they escaped the iconoclastic destruction. But the appearance of a more 
stylized and formalized art is indicated by the gradually flattened, dematerialized, and 
simplified figures in these monuments, for example the mosaics of Hosios David in Saloniki, 
the Justinian mosaics of S. Vitale in Ravenna, the earlier wall-paintings of S. Maria Antiqua 
in Rome, the Esdras picture of the Cassiodorus Codex Grandior of about 540 in South 
Italy (copied in the Codex Amiatinus),*° or the prototype of the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

There is, however, ample reason to presume that the miniatures of the Schatzkammer 
Gospels, which originated in this period, may also be regarded as products of Byzantine 
artists, working in the West because of the iconoclastic disturbances. As a matter of fact, 
the Greek tradition in their style, technique, and iconography has always been apparent 
to students of Carolingian art, such as Dehio, Schlosser, Goldschmidt, and Morey. Nor 
would such a presumption conflict with the latter’s hypothesis that the Schatzkammer 
Gospels, together with its famous inscription ‘““Demetrius Presbyter,”’ were copied after 
an Italian prototype of the seventh century*—a theory which can, moreover, be supported 
by the type of the canon-tables.*? We may therefore venture to say that the miniatures 
of the supposed prototype of the Schatzkammer Gospels were executed in the same general 
period and style as the ‘““Greek”’ frescoes of S. Maria Antiqua in Rome. Furthermore, we 
can discover likewise a certain similarity to the first Byzantine monuments created after 
the iconoclastic controversy, such as the Paris Gregory Nazianzenus (Bibl. Nat., MS gr. 
510). Indeed, when we compare the heads of the famous angel in S. Maria Antiqua, of the 
St. Matthew in the Schatzkammer Gospels, and the man with the withered hand in the 
Paris Gregory (fol. 310’), we realize even more clearly that they all belong to the same 
continuous stylistic tradition of Byzantine painting. 

But on the other hand, much can be said in favor of the possibility that these minia- 
tures of the Schatzkammer Gospels are creations of Frankish artists, especially in view of 
the remarkably curious but characteristic aptitude and perfection of the northern people 
of the eighth and ninth centuries for exact, trustworthy—one might even say “forgerlike”’ 
—copying. I refer to the still-disputed question concerning the late antique or con- 
temporary date of such famous monuments as the first eight leaves of the Codex Amiatinus, 
the bronze gates of the Minster in Aix-la~Chapelle,® or the ivory covers of Lorsch.* 

The earliest documents of purely Byzantine painting still known to us are the five full- 
page miniatures in the famous Vienna Dioscorides of ca. 510 (Fig. 11); but they are of only 
limited importance as evidence of Byzantine style of this period. As Buberl® has pointed 
out, they are, in composition and style, copies after monuments of earlier, partly even pre- 
Christian, dates. The period of their origin can only be recognized in the introduction of 
the gold ground, in the more pronounced linearization of the contour of the figures, and in 


so. For recent arguments in favor of the English origin 53. Cf. Meyer Barkhausen in Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
of the Esdras picture see Nordenfalk, Der Kalender vom Kunst, uxt, 1930-31, 246. 
Jahre 354 und die lateinische Buchmalerei des IV. Fahr- 54. A. Goldschmidt, review of C. R. Morey, Gli oggetti di 
hunderts (Géteborgs Kungl. Vetenkaps ... Saml. Hand- avorio e di osso del Museo Sacro Vaticano in Speculum, xiv, 
lingar, F6l. v, Ser. A, Bd. 5, no. 2), Géteborg, 1936. 1939, 257 ff. 

§1. Jones and Morey, op cit., p. 41. 55. Die byzantin. Hss., pp. § ff. 


52. C. Nordenfalk, Die spatantiken Kanontafeln, 208 ff. 
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the schematic gold highlights which are applied at the expense of organic modeling in 
light and shade. 

Of course here, as in the instance of the Schatzkammer Gospels, a certain affinity with 
the Xanten evangelist has been observed in style, technique, palette, and type.** But it is 
questionable whether this really proves a Byzantine influence, or whether these Byzantine 
monuments may not rather have originated under the influence of the same antique tradi- 
tion which, independently, also produced the Xanten leaf and which, in a later period, the 
Carolingian artists had to reéstablish. 

On the other hand, monuments of a somewhat related character are found in this 
artistic province in the fourth century. An extremely delicate marble figurine of a Byzan- 
tine Empress, datable perhaps about the year 380 and now in the Cabinet des Médailles 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (Fig. 8),°” is relatively comparable in treatment 
of drapery and body to the Xanten evangelist. In view of the complete lack of any docu- 
ment of Byzantine painting from this period, we must admit the possibility that the 
Xanten leaf may have originated in Byzantium at this date, that is to say, at a time 
when local differences within the more or less international style of Roman imperial art 
were just beginning to make themselves felt. 

The situation appears still clearer in the Latin world where the Hellenistic style, so 
characteristic of the East Christian miniatures, does not prevail so long. The known pre- 
Carolingian western manuscripts between the sixth and the eighth centuries (e.g. the Ash- 
burnham Pentateuch, the so-called St. Augustine Gospels, the Vergilius Romanus, the 
Agrimensores in Wolfenbiittel), in so far as they strive for a complete elimination of any 
material plasticity, no longer show a connection with the illusionistic tendencies of late 
antique painting. And even-the earliest monuments of late antique western illumination, 
the Quedlinburg Itala fragments and the first Vatican Vergil, both correctly dated without 
doubt in the beginning of the fifth century," offer no closer stylistic parallels. Many of the 
differences between these two manuscripts and the Xanten miniature may be accounted 
for by the dissimilarity in form and subject matter, that is to say dramatic scenes as 
opposed to a representative single figure. Yet a considerable stylistic difference remains 
in the rendering of the drapery. The white light strokes which organize the bulk of the 
Xanten figure begin to be transformed into the gold lines of the folds, so characteristic of 
the later monuments. As compared to the Xanten evangelist, the Vatican Vergil and the 
Itala fragments already denote a certain progress towards the Middle Ages. Their com- 
position is at times developed from the frame towards the central area of the picture. The 
backgrounds, moreover, already announce the schematization of space into strips of dif- 
ferent color, so frequently found in medieval painting. The figures become flatter and are 
usually aligned horizontally. The principle of setting objects obliquely into space, in order 
to make them appear more three-dimensional, has been abandoned. It had been used, 
however, from the time of such paintings as the frescoes in the house of the Vettii in 
Pompeii to that of the beautiful Roman diptych of the Symmachi and Nicomachi in the 
Cluny and South Kensington Museums.*® This ivory, to be dated about the year 400, 


somewhat resembles the Xanten page, not only in its interpretation of space but also in the 
fine and narrow pleating of the drapery. 


56. E. g. A. Boeckler, Abendlandische Miniaturen, Ber- 58. Cf. J. de Wit, “Die Datierung der spatantiken illus- 
lin, 1930, p. 27, says, ““The Apollonius of the Dioscorides trierten Vergil-Handschrift,” Mnemosyne, 3 Leyden, 
has many stylistic relations with the Xanten evangelist.” 1936. I owe this reference to Prof. Morey. 


57. Reproduced in Hayford Peirce and Royall Tyler, 59. Reproduced in Peirce and Tyler, op. cit., Pl. 71. 
L’art byzantin, 1, Paris, 1932, Pl. 53. For other examples of such a slantwise setting cf. note 27. 
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We must inquire accordingly if the Xanten page cannot be assigned to the environment 
of this so-called Roman Renaissance, which began approximately with such works as the 
sarcophagus of Junius Bassus of the year 359. Of course we must not overlook the fact 
that the fourth-century sarcophagi offer no stylistic comparison. But without belittling 
the inevitable difficulties presented by such an isolated monument, is it by pure chance 
that we can observe definite similarity in the profile types of certain heads,® as well as in 
the style and even in the clarity of the white color of the drapery, with Roman wall-paint- 
ings, that is to say with works in the same medium in which we have already happened to 
find analogies to the Xanten leaf in the peculiar relation between figure, frame, and back- 
ground. What we find heralded in the wall-paintings of the third and fourth centuries, 
for example in the so-called Gnostic Catacomb, in S. Domitiano, or in Tecla,® is precisely 
the drapery style with the soft, furrowed, and ridged folds emphasizing and accentuating 
the free torsion of the body, which give so Hellenistic an air to the Xanten figure. 

The same may be said of the “Woman with the Wreath,” one of the few comparatively 
well-preserved figures in the S. Pudenziana mosaics, completed in the year 398." This still 
retains the organic unification of drapery and body, which is already absent from the 
Vatican Vergil, and which has been proved to be an essential character of the Xanten 
evangelist. On the other hand, the paintings of the following centuries, such as the mosaics 
of S. Maria Maggiore, the Catacombs of Commodilla, and even the most Hellenistic frescoes 
of S. Maria Antiqua—‘‘this supreme if unique example of the Pompeian style lingering in 
Rome’’*—provide no better basis for stylistic comparison. 

We are, of course, fully aware of the fact that the decided Hellenistic aspect so essen- 
tially characteristic of the Xanten miniature, and of the East Christian miniatures as 
well, is not so easily recognized in the Roman wall-paintings just cited. The different 
scale and surface of the murals makes them, at first glance, less comparable to the minia- 
tures, which resemble one another because of their identical purple ground and their 
similar technique and palette. 

On the other hand, the ‘“‘East Christian Hellenistic” aspect of the Xanten leaf, which 
one may feel stronger than it actually is (misled by the similarity of the purple parchment 
surface and the painting technique, as well as by our general predilection for emphasizing 
the Eastern influence), would not be an entirely strange phenomenon in Rome at this time.® 

But the possibility of a Roman origin increases in significance if one bears in mind that 
this “Renaissance” of the fourth century gave rise to important and magnificent manu- 
scripts in a style generally resembling that of the Xanten page, which must have decisively 


60. E.g. the servants in the house in the Via dei Cerchi, 
reproduced in Wirth, Rimische Wandmalereien, P\. 29-31. 

61. The existence of the bead-and-reel motive in its 
rarer non-dactylic and irregular form can be shown in this 
sphere of art, e.g. in the Domitilla catacombs (J. Wilpert, 
Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms, Freiburg i. Br., 1903, 
Pl. 213.) Mention should be made here as well of the oc- 
currence of the rare arcade-motive of the bench in the 
Notitia Dignitatum (P\. 79 in H. Omont’s facsimile edition 
of the copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS lat. 9661), 
which was compiled in the late fourth and fifth century. 

62. For reproductions see G. Wilpert, “Le pitture del 
I’Ipogeo di Aurelio Felicissimo,” iti della Pontificia Ac- 
cademia Romana di Archeologia, Ser. 11, Memorie, vol. 1, 
pte. x, 1924, 1 ff. Compare especially Pl. 11, x, xv; idem, 
Malereien d. Katakomben Roms, P\. 68, 101, 225, 228, 231; 
Wirth, op. cit., p. 214. 

63. Cf. W. Koehler, “Das Apsismosaik von S. Puden- 


ziana in Rom als Stildokument,” Forschungen zur Kirchen- 
geschichte, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 167-79. 

64. M. Avery, “The Alexandrian Style at S. Maria 
Antiqua,” Art BULLETIN, VII, 1925, 131-49. 

65. One should recall here once again the results of the 
researches of C. R. Morey and his school, especially in 
connection with the studies of Roman sarcophagi. Cf. also 
note 46. It has been known for a long time that Eastern 
influences invaded Rome at a very early date. An imported 
piece of Indian sculpture, recently excavated in Pompeii, as 
well as “the Greek inscriptions of the Odyssey landscapes” 
of the time of Augustus (cf. C. R. Morey, “The Sources 
of Medieval Style,” Art BULLETIN, vil, 1924, 10) con- 
firm and illustrate very eloquently this situation which, 
indeed, can be followed up until the thirteenth century, 
when in the “Maniera Greca’”’ the first Italian national 
style is created. 
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influenced the formation of the Carolingian art of Reims. This is proved by the Aratus in 
Leyden,® which is another example of the so-called illusionistic trend, and is probably a 
very exact copy of a Roman model of about 375. Now Nordenfalk has pointed out that 
the canon-tables in the Gospels of the Palace school at Aix-la~-Chapelle probably represent 
a copy of a Roman original contemporary with St. Jerome.®’ As far as coloring is con- 
cerned, another specimen of this Carolingian tendency, the Bern Physiologus,** shows a 
significant similarity with the Roman codex of the Agrimensores in Wolfenbiittel, which 
belongs chronologically in the sixth century but which reflects earlier traditions in style 
and iconography. If-only the original of another illustrated Roman manuscript, the Filo- 
calus Calendar of 354,°° were still in existence, it might be possible to base our conclusions 
on a firmly established document of Roman miniature painting.”° As it is, these conclu- 
sions must remain a matter of surmise. But if the above assumption is correct, if the Xanten 
purple leaf is a Roman original of the fourth century, it would emerge as an historical 
document which would reveal the point of departure for one of the most important and 
productive developments in later European art, namely, the Carolingian art of Reims. 
The somewhat discredited “‘Palace school” of Charlemagne at the imperial court at Aix-la- 
Chapelle would regain more reality. Hence it now seems to be entirely within the realm 
of possibility to suppose that the illuminators of the Schatzkammer Gospels, whether na- 
tive Franks, or the Greeks or Syrians mentioned in the sources (perhaps the “Demetrius 
Presbyter’’), had before their eyes, besides the alleged seventh-century prototype, a fourth- 
century purple book of the Gospels, a leaf of which is still preserved in the Xanten evan- 
gelist. Trained in another style which, significantly enough, has been felt by most critics 
to be more or less Greek, and which may be paralleled by such a strange phenomenon as 
the ‘“Greek”’ frescoes of S. Maria Antiqua, they modified their native art under the im- 
pression of the Xanten example, to such a degree that even an expert like Wilhelm Koehler 
was once tempted to see the same hand in both miniatures. Furthermore, we can assume 
that Ebbo, who is said to have been for some time the director of the imperial library at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, may have brought the Xanten leaf (or more likely, the then-extant parts 


of the whole purple codex) to Hautvillers, where it served as a model for the famous 
Gospels bearing his name. 


66. Cf. G. Thiele, Antike Himmelsbilder, Berlin, 1898, to the much older redaction of Juvencus (330 A.D.). 3) 
pp. 77 ff. H. Woodruff, op. cit., has pointed to the use of late antique 


67. Die spaitantiken Kanontafeln, pp. 204 ff. 

68. Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS 318. Cf. Helen Woodruff, 
“The Physiologus of Bern,” Art BuLLETIN, x11, 1930, 226- 
53- 
69. For the earlier bibliography on this see the article 
by Nordenfalk cited in note 50. 

70. That there must have been late antique manuscripts 
in Reims (and in the other Carolingian schools with im- 
pressionistic tendencies) which were extremely important 
for the development of style and iconography, can be 
judged from the following examples: 1) The St. Matthew 
in the Gospels MS 1 of the library of Le Puy (Fig. 5), 
which derives stylistically from Reims, is the only evange- 
list hitherto known wearing a laurel-wreath, and may 
therefore support Friend’s theory of the derivation of this 
evangelist type from Greek poet statues. (Compare also 
the ribbon in the hair of the evangelists in the Gospels of 
Anno von Freysing, Munich, Clm. 17011, reproduced in 
Goldschmidt, Deutsche Buchmalerei, Pl. 50.) ——72) St. 
John in the Gospels in the Morgan Library, MS 640 (see 
note 16) is, to my knowledge, the only western evangelist 
without the eagle, given to him as symbol by Jerome and 
Sedulius, but with the lion, which fact must be traced back 


Physivlogus illustrations in the canon-tables of the Reims 
school, a usage which came much into favor again in Eng- 
land and France during the twelfth century. ——¥4) In 
this connection may be mentioned also the existence of a 
Reims Bible in the Vallicelliana, MS B. 6 (reproduced in 
H. Quentin, Mémoire sur [ établissement du texte de la Vul- 
gate, I, Paris, 1922, p. 269, fig. 15); it is written almost 
entirely in three columns, which fact indicates a copy of a 
codex still in close connection with the roll. For Latin 
manuscripts written in three columns see L. Traube in 
Abhandlungen der kinigl. Bayr. Akademie wi, Kl. xxiv, 
28 ff. ——-s) Finally we may mention the representation 
of Charlemagne, seated on a throne beneath a gable with 
curtains, as for example in the Psalter of Charles the Bald 
(Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS lat. 1152), or even more so in the 
selection of Capitularia of Ansegis of the year 827 (tenth- 
century coy in Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS lat. 9654) which can 
very probably be traced back to models in the manner of 
the Constantius II in the Chronograph of 354. (Reproduc- 
tion of the Carolingian miniatures in P. E. Schramm, Die 
deutschen Kaiser und Kinige in Bildern ihrer Zeit, 1, Leip- 
zig, 1928, Pl. 9 A, 28.) 
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How and from where the Xanten leaf happened to appear in the Palace school at 
Aix-la-Chapelle still remains an unsolved problem. But one thinks, first of all, of Ravenna, 
recalling the multitude of objects that were transplanted from this venerable metropolis 
to Aix-la-Chapelle by the initiative and the civilizing work of Charlemagne. That one 
of these objects was probably a Gospel-book with a frontispiece, executed in a style similar 
to the Xanten miniature and representing the four evangelists in a mountain landscape, 
may be deduced from copies of it in the sixth-century mosaics in the church of S. Vitale of 
that city, and in the Carolingian miniatures of Aix-la-Chapelle, Brussels, Epernay and 
others which must all be derived from the same prototype.” 

It is interesting to observe that the type of the Xanten evangelist, the highly produc- 
tive influence of which can be traced throughout the Carolingian period, had no successors 
in the Lower Rhine in the late tenth and eleventh centuries. This seems quite strange, 
since the reception of the illusionistic tendencies of Carolingian art—particularly of the 
Palace and the Reims school—appears to have been a principal feature of Lower Rhenish 
painting of this period of the so-called Ottonian Renaissance. It is perhaps not entirely 
accidental that there is only one exact post-Carolingian copy of the evangelist, so far as 
I know, and that this copy (probably made shortly before the leaf was inserted into the 
Xanten Gospel) is very crude and provincial (Fig. 4).” Is not this lack of later copies, on 
the contrary, due precisely to the artistic character of the Xanten leaf, which belonged to 
a period already far too remote spiritually to be understood by the artists of the Ottonian 
Renaissance? These artists, in their attempt to adopt an illusionistic pictorial style, could 
find more congenial prototypes in the already stylized Carolingian creations.” 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, PRINCETON, N.Y. 


71. Cf. Friend in American Fournal of Archaeology, ser. 
ul, Xxx, 1926, 88 ff. His Hieronymian theory is now sup- 
ported by Nordenfalk (Spatantiken Kanontafeln, p. 274), 
who has pointed out that the canon-tables in the Gospels 
of the Palace school at Aix-la-Chapelle probably represent 
a copy of a Roman original, contemporary with St. Jerome. 
If one were to reply to such a theory that the architectural 
elements of these canon-tables point rather to such late 
antique “‘baroque” forms in the East as may be found, for 
instance, on the Sidamara sarcophagi, this objection would 
only confirm anew the many Hellenistic elements lingering 
in Rome in this period (see note 65). After all, since St. 
Jerome transiated the Gospels from Greek into Latin, it 
would not be surprising to discover in its supposed artistic 
elements some eastern “translations” too. It may be inter- 
esting to note in this connection that the miniature of 
St. Matthew in an eleventh-century Gospels of St. Gereon, 
in Cologne (Stadtarchiv, MS W. 312, reproduced in S. Beis- 


sel, Geschichte der Evangelienbiicher, Freiburg, 1906, p. 278 
fig. 82) contains a landscape with sea-birds. As the schoo 
of Cologne is stylistically dependent on the Palace school 
and as such landscape backgrounds with sea-birds in evan- 
gelist portraits appear, so far as I know, only in S. Vitale 
and in this Cologne manuscript, we may be entitled to as- 
sume that both evangelist portraits must go back to the 
same archetype. At least this fact provides new evidence 
for the supposed connection between the evangelist por- 
traits in S. Vitale and those in the Palace school. 

72. The Hague, Museum Meermanno-Westreenianum, 
MS 10 

73. In just the same way did the political renovation 
(Renovatio) of Otto the Great refer to the Carolingian, and 
not to the Roman, Empire. Cf. P. E. Schramm, Kaiser, 
Rom und Renovatio (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, xvi1), 
Leipzig, 1929, p. 68, 140. 
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CARPACCIO’S MEDITATION ON 
THE PASSION' 


By FREDERICK HARTT 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York? is fortunate in the possession of a 

Carpaccio which, for all its small size, is one of the finest extant paintings by this 

master. Since Claude Phillips exposed the false signature, ANDREAS MANTINEA, 

and assigned the picture to Carpaccio’ his attribution has remained unquestioned. 
He bestowed upon the painting the title it now bears, one which could hardly have been 
better chosen, as it sums up in simple and appropriate words the subject and the quiet 
depth of the picture. 

The dead Christ is seated as though asleep on a throne of red and cream marble, cracked 
and broken by the weather and decorated with inscriptions in Hebrew (Fig. 1). In its 
ruined upper portions small weeds and flowers have grown, and above the head of Christ, 
gently sunk toward His left shoulder, a bird flies upward from the flowers. Before the throne 
is sand strewn with human bones, and on either side of the quiet figure of Christ are seated 
two gray-bearded anchorites, brown from long sojourn in the desert. 

Yet the landscape behind the two ascetics is no desert. It is sharply divided into two 
portions. On the left rises a wild mass of rocks, containing a cave. On one level of the 
rocks a doe, unconscious of danger, crops the scanty grass, while just above and beyond 
a leopard has leapt upon her mate and borne him to the ground. In the cave above stands 
a wolf. Symbolic of all this desolation and disaster, a dead tree is outlined against the sky. 

The right side of this divided landscape discloses a rich and pleasant valley with a small 
city, human beings, fruitful trees and pleasant meadows, and into this landscape flees a 
stag, while the leopard in hot pursuit is balked by the imminent escape of his prey into 
the safety of the tranquil world beyond. In the grass two rabbits play. Above this peaceful 
scene towers a leafy tree, and the entire landscape is suffused with a deep afternoon glow 
which steeps the figures in its golden heat and sends reflected lights moving over the aged 
faces, lingering on the countenance of Christ and shining into His closed eyes. The crown 
of thorns has dropped from Christ’s head and lies forgotten against the marble, while the 
venerable hermit on the right, chin on hand in patient thought, points toward Christ, and 
his companion, deeply stirred by the miracle, places his hand upon his breast and gazes 
outward towards the spectator. 

Before attempting to interpret this iconography let us consider quite briefly the problem 
of the date of the picture and its place in the stylistic development of Carpaccio. Berenson 


1. This study is reverently dedicated to the memory of 
Helen Harrington Hartt. 

2. I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the gen- 
erous and invaluable criticism and advice of Professors 
Millard Meiss, Richard Offner, and Erwin Panofsky, and 
to thank Prof. Walter W. S. Cook for his aid in the prep- 
aration of the manuscript. Without the rich photographic 
collection and endless helpfulness of the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library, this study could not have been completed. 


3. “An Unrecognized Carpaccio,” Burlington Magazine, 
XIX, I911, 144-52. Subsequent bibliography: Bernhard 
Berenson, Venetian Painting in America, New York, 1916, 
p. 157; Gino Fogolari in Rassegna d’ Arte, xx, 1920, 125; 
F. J. Mather, Jr., 4 History of Italian Painting, New York, 
1923, pp. 368-70; Giuseppe Fiocco, Carpaccio, Rome, 
1931, p. 72; Raimond van Marle, The Development of the 
Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, xvi, 1936, 263- 
67.—The painting measures 27? in. by 34} in. 
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has traced the gradual progression of Carpaccio’s style‘ from one resembling that of 
Gentile Bellini in certain fundamental aspects, to a more grandiose and classicistic phase 
about the year 1510, and finally to an extremely mannered phase in which the influence of 
the Venetian masters of the High Renaissance impressed the aging artist to an unfortunate 
degree, and in which his content is largely emotional or mystical, with subjects as curious 
as the St. Paul in Chioggia of the year 1520, or the organ-panels in Capodistria.® 

The earliest pictures of the St. Ursula series are characterized by somewhat attenuated 
and slender forms, quite small in relation to a rather flat and patterned background space, 
and with a pointedness and poised quality strangely unimpaired by the softly brushed 
edges suggesting atmospheric dissolution. These numerous small forms, delicately indi- 
cated rather than defined, seem balanced by suspension in a light-filled atmosphere, 
traversed by large, simple tectonic motives—verticals, horizontals, and diagonals in the 
form of towers, columns, flags, masts, etc.—serving to reinforce the fluid fabric of the com- 
position. A serene objectivity characterizes in the most delicate fashion the individuality 
of the people, who permit no overt emotion to jar their contemplative charm or to inter- 
rupt the mood which prevails about them. 

The transition to the great San Giobbe altarpiece of 1510, now in the Venice Academy, ° 
and made in emulation of Giovanni Bellini, is a continuous one toward a monumentality 
in which the single forms become larger in relation to a space they now tend to invade, a 
space in itself deepened and enlarged. An approximate equation is achieved between the 
figures and the now much-reduced masses of the architecture. The luminosity persists, 
however, while the drawing takes on a greater breadth and regularity and the expressions 
become richer and more overt, although never violent, even in the case of the Combat of 
St. George and the Dragon in S. Giorgio degli Schiavoni. The St. Stephen series’ of 1511-14 
has already felt the impact of High Renaissance formalism and has lost much of the Bel- 
linesque atmospheric quality of the early Carpaccio; and in a group of paintings dating 
from 1515 to 1523, Carpaccio gradually sinks into a retardataire manner dominated by 
violently mystical subjects.°® 

The minuteness of the drawing in the Metropolitan panel, together with the relatively 
patterned quality of the landscape, before which the figures sit as before a tapestry, lead 
one to place it earlier than the entire series just discussed, that is, shortly before the year 
1490 and among the earliest known pictures by Carpaccio. Due largely to the small size 
of this panel in contrast to the necessary monumentality of the figures, the human forms 
themselves assume the binding function exerted in the larger narrative paintings by in- 
animate, tectonic elements. 

The similarity of subject-matter to Carpaccio’s painting of the risen Redeemer in 
Udine (Fig. 2) makes this dating even clearer. This picture, signed and dated 1496, 
shows not only a greater ease in the spatial arrangements of the figures and a more con- 
tinuous depth in the landscape, but a greater softness in the drawing in both drapery and 
figures, whose tight angularity and discreteness have relaxed somewhat after the earlier 
Metropolitan picture. 

Although long brooding on our painting and analysis of the divided landscape pro- 
duced no solution of its iconographic enigma, the author was finally able to interpret the 


4. “L’Enigma della ‘Gloria di S. Orsola’ del Carpaccio,” 8. Cf. especially note 5 and the second St. George picture 

Rassegna d’ Arte, xvi, 1916, 1-8. of 1516 (ibid., Pl. 172); The Lion of St. Mark, 1516 (ibid., 
5. Cf. Fiocco, op. cit., Pls. 183 and 194-97. Pls. 173 and 174); The Lapidation of St. Stephen, 1520 
6. Ibid., Pls. 153-57. (idid., Pl. 188). 


7. Works in Berlin, Milan, Paris; idid., Pls. 160-63. 
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Fic. 2—Udine, Gallery: Christ as 
Redeemer, by Vittore Carpaccio 


Fic. 3—Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: The Entombment 
of Christ, by Vittore Carpaccio 
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picture by quite another route. Gustav Ludwig in a masterly article® connected the 
Sacred Allegory of Giambellino, now in the Uffizi, with the Pélerinage del Ame by Guillaume 
de Déguilleville, and pointed out that the aged man with the long white beard, standing 
within the enclosure of the Earthly Paradise, is Job, who was venerated as a saint in 
Venice.!° 

Phillips had shown that the hermit to the left in the Carpaccio picture was undeniably 
St. Jerome, identified by his bocks, his rosary, and his lion, and had pointed out that 
the solution of the iconography of the painting might lie in the identification of the second 
saint. One cannot fail to note the physical resemblance of this personage to the figure of 
Job in the Bellini painting. He is the same type of thin old man with long white beard, 
brown from desert sun and clad only in a loin cloth. A similar representation of Job appears 
again in Giambellino’s great altarpiece now in the Venice Academy, and painted, as was 
Carpaccio’s 1510 panel, for the Church of San Giobbe (Fig. 4). 

The identification of the Carpaccio figure proposed by Mather," Fiocco,” and Van 
Marle™ was St. Onuphrius. That explanation not only failed to clarify the puzzling icono- 
graphic details but is completely inapplicable to our picture. Representations of St. 
Onuphrius, comparatively numerous at this period, usually show this hermit provided 
only with a small girdle of leaves and sometimes clothed with his own luxuriant hair and 
beard. He is never dressed in a loin cloth. 

The one exception to this rule proved eventually rather to confirm one’s supposition. 
It is the unfinished Direr panel in Bremen, formerly the right wing of an altarpiece. 
There is no extant text to identify this figure as Onuphrius, and the interpretation is ques- 
tioned by Flechsig.“ It should be evident that the figure not only is Job but is a direct 
adaptation of the figure of Job from Bellini’s San Giobbe altarpiece.” 

These considerations allow us, then, to reject conclusively the identification of the Car- 
paccio hermit as Onuphrius and to accept him as Job, so dearly beloved by the Venetians 
of the period. Jerome himself was one of the first writers to draw a Christian symbolic 
interpretation from the Book of Job and wrote several commentaries upon it, including an 
interlinear exposition of the entire book. In a widely-quoted passage he gives us the core 
of his interpretation: 

“Job, example of patience, what mysteries are not embraced in his teachings? In 
them each single word is full to the senses. And (though I pass over other things) he 
prophesies the resurrection of the body as no other has written of it, either openly or 
implicitly. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘that my Redeemer liveth, and that on the last day I shall 
rise again from the earth, and I shall gather my skin once more about me, and in my flesh 
I shall see God. Whom I myself shall look upon, I and none other, and whom my eyes 
shall behold. This my hope reposes in my breast.’ (Job 19:25-26)’"2” 


g. ““Bellinis religidse Allegorie,” Fahrbuch der kiniglichen 
preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxl, 1902, 163 ff. 

10. Cf. the Church of San Giobbe in Venice, 1462-93, 
partially by Pietro Lombardo (described in Guida d'Italia 
del T. C. I., Il Veneto, 1932, p. 431). 

11. History of Ital. Ptg., pp. 368-70. 

12. Carpaccio, p. 72. 

13. Development of the Ital. Schools, xvu1, 264. 

14. Karl Kiinstle, Jkonographie der Heiligen, Freiburg, 
1926, p. 479. For further examples cf. Martino di Bar- 
tolommeo, Siena, Accademia (van Marle, op. cit., 1, 591); 
Puccio di Simone, Florence, Accademia (idid., m1, 405); 
Giovanni Borsi, Polyptych, Pinacoteca Vaticana (idid., 
11, 407); Serafino Serafini, Polyptych, 1380, Modena, 


Duomo (ibid., 1v, 387). Cf. also altarpieces by Signorelli 
in Perugia and Andrea del Sarto in the Pitti. 

15. Albrecht Diirer, Berlin, 1928, pp. 400 ff. 

16. The Diirer altar in its original state must have 
offered a certain analogy to our Carpaccio, in that Job 
and a New Law hermit are shown adoring Christ in the 
wilderness. 

17. “Job, exemplar patientiae, quae non mysteria suo 
sermone complectitur? . . . Singula in eo verba plena sunt 
sensibus. Et, ut de caeteris sileam, resurrectionem cor- 
porum sic prophetat; ut nullus de ea vel manifestus vel 
cautius scripserit; ‘Scio,’ inquit ‘quod redemptor meus 
vivit, et in novissima die de terra resurrecturus sum; et 
rursum circumdabor pelle mea, et in carne mea videbo 
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The Expositio interlinearis in librum Fob® commences thus: “Job dolens interpretatur. 
Typum Christi ferebat,’”’ and goes on to compare Job and Christ as two innocent men who 
were punished and suffered for their faith. 

Fortunately, however, we possess a striking means of checking both the foregoing identi- 
fication of the figure and the interpretation depending upon it. Dr. Ralph Marcus of the 
Institute of Jewish Religion, and Columbia University, has been kind enough to examine 
the Hebrew inscription on the block whereon Job sits, and has communicated to the author 
the following note, ‘“The legible parts of the inscriptions on the center block and on the 
right block of the Carpaccio painting seem to be as follows: 


1) Center block, upper slab bww: Israel 

2) Center block, lower slab ‘ip gol: voice 

3) Crown keter: crown 

4) Right block mon gd "li hay: my redeemer liveth 


19: (Job, chap. 19)” 


This refers unquestionably to the very passage quoted by St. Jerome and now obviously 
the key to the whole picture, especially since it is preceded by the following verse: ““Who 
will grant me that my words may be written? Who will grant me that they be marked 
down in a book? With an iron pen and in a plate of lead, or else be graven with an instru- 
ment on a flint stone?’’!® 

And his words are carved in the block of stone on which he sits. With his gesture of 
patience in suffering he points to his Redeemer Whose sufferings he prefigured, Whose resur- 
rection he prophesied, and, himself resurrected, in his flesh sees his Savior. On the other 
side, seated as if in direct communication with the spectator, is the aged commentator who 
first pointed out the significance of Job, and who from his own choice endured similar suf- 
ferings in the wilderness. 

This interpretation of the Book of Job did not end with Jerome, but was assimilated 
into the vast body of medieval eschatological symbolism. The Citeaux manuscript of the 
Moralia in Fob quotes the above passage from Jerome in full.2° The Bible moralisée draws 
the comparison between Job’s afflictions and the sufferings of Christ no less than nine 
separate times.” 

In only two known copies of the Biblia pauperum does this interpretation occur,” 
and by the Renaissance a quite different idea of the significance of Job emerges along with 
the rise of the bourgeois class in northern Europe. The intricate, symmetrical symbolic 
systems of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries have begun to give way, and Job 
represents not so much the prefigurement of the Passion of Christ as an example of patience 
under suffering and continued faith in God after the loss of all one’s possessions. The repre- 
sentations of him in art and in mystery-plays relate these sufferings, but omit any reference 
to the symbolic and prophetic aspects so dear to the Middle Ages. The only comparisons 
that are drawn between Job and Christ are for the purpose of showing how near to Christ’s 


Deum. Quem visurus sum ego ipse, et oculi mei conspecturi 
sunt, et non alius. Reposita haec spes mea in sinu meo.’”’ 
Epistola LIIT; Migne, Pat. lat., xxi, col. 545. 

18. Ibid., col. 1408. 

19. I use the Douay translation, the King James version 
being here notably variant. The Vulgate reads: “Quis 
mihi tribuat ut scribantur sermones mei? Quis det ut 
exarentur in libro / Stylo ferreo et plumbi lamina, vel 
celte sculpantur in silice?” 


20. Dijon, Bibliothéque communale, MS 14, v. 3, fol. 
13 Vv. 

21. Comte A. de Laborde, La Bible moralisée illustrée, 
Paris, 1911-27, 11, Pls. 204-209, 212, 215, 217 (reproduced 
from Bodleian MS 2706). 

22. Henrik Cornell, Biblia pauperum, Stockholm, 1925, 
p. 35. H. von den Gabelentz, Die Biblia pauperum, Strass- 
burg, 1912, pp. 273 ff. 
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virtues a patient man was able to attain. In Gothic art Job’s verbal cudgellings at the hands 
of his wife and the devil appear on cathedral portals as prefigurements of Christ’s own 
afflictions, but by the Renaissance they are merely examples of the sufferings and 
heroism of a perfect Christian.™ 

In the mystery plays Job’s misfortunes are set forth in relentless detail, and at the end 
the epilogue states very sententiously how like Christ’s are the virtues of Job, but no men- 
tion is made of Job’s prophecy concerning the Resurrection, and the famous passage in 
Job 19 seems to have lost its hold on popular imagination.” 

In Northern altarpieces the story of Job’s sufferings is told in a similar fashion,”* and 
Heinrich Weizsaecker has shown the dependence of these pictures on the mystery plays.?’ 
Again there is nothing to remind us of the medieval symbolism. Even in Italy no trace 
of the ancient interpretation survives. Either we are shown the detailed story of Job*® 
or he is present in polyptychs merely as another saint—and fully clothed. 

Even in the historic sermons of Savonarola on the Book of Job no mention of Job’s 
prophecies occurs.?® This great mystic might have been expected to approach such pas- 
sages were it not for the fundamentally contemporary and political intention of his ser- 
mons. Savonarola refers to the great passage in Job 19 no more than do the Northern 
mystery plays. Yet at the same time the important change in the conception of the sig- 
nificance of Job which is made in Italy at this period appears in the sermons of Savonarola, 
who emphasizes his rdle as mediator through his virtues and his sufferings.*° This aspect 
is developed in art particularly in Venice, where the figure of Job appears as San Giobbe, 
patron saint and intercessor for the sick. The San Giobbe altarpieces of both Bellini and 
Carpaccio were made for his church. Bellini shows Job interceding before the throne of the 
Queen of Heaven, on the other side of which stands St. Sebastian, who suffered wounds 
rather than illness, and is therefore the patron saint of surgery. In the Sacred Allegory 
in the Uffizi, the text of Guillaume de Déguilleville required two powerful intercessors for 
the souls, and again Bellini chose Job and Sebastian. 

Although this is interesting and instructive with regard to the conceptions of Job 
current in Carpaccio’s time, it is somewhat disappointing, as it betrays no immediate 
source for his revival of the early medieval interpretation of Job. Fortunately, however, 
we know that the famous Moralia in Fob by St. Gregory, so influential throughout the 
Middle Ages, was reprinted in Venice in 1480 and again in 1494,"! so that in the fine Vene- 


23. As in Reims; cf. Paul Vitry, La cathédrale de Reims, 


Paris, 1919, Pl. 119. 

24. Dr. Panofsky has pointed out the significance in 
this connection of the frequent illustration of the sufferings 
of Job parallel to the Dance of Death in the Vigil for the 
Dead in fifteenth-century Books of Hours. Job appears to 
have been, in this highly personal class of works, a subject 
for individual meditation on the horrors and sufferings of 
this life, and thus a fit companion for the Dance of Death. 

25. Baron J. de Rothschild, Le mystére du viel testament, 
v (Société des anciens textes francais, Publication 12), 
De la patience de Fob. 

26. It is interesting that in at least two Northern pictures 
of widely different dates, Job is seated on a block of stone: 
School of Roger van der Weyden (reproduced in Fahrbuch 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1, 1924, Taf. 8, and there attributed 
by Max Friedlaender to the Master of the Barbara Leg- 
end); De la Tour (Werner Weisbach in Gazette des beaux- 
arts, XVI, 1936, 102). 

27. “Der sogenannte Jabachsche Altar und die Dichtung 
des Buches Hiob,” Kunstwissenschaftliche Beitrége August 
Schmarsow, 1907, pp. 153-62. 


28. Frescoes in Sacro Speco, Subiaco (van Marle, De- 
velopment of the Ital. Schools, 1, 428); Bartolo di Fredi, San 
Gimignano, Collegiata (idid., u, 486); Taddeo Gaddi and 
Francesco da Volterra, Pisa, Campo Santo (idid., v, 266); 
Andrea da Firenze, Florence, S. Maria Novella, Spanish 
Chapel (idid., 11, 433); “Compagno dell’Orcagna,” Flor- 
ence, S. Croce (ibid., 111, 514). 

29. Prediche sopra Giobbe, Venice, 1545. This series of 
sermons exists in no complete version. The above edition 
is an Italian translation of a notebook kept by one of the 
Piagnoni, who states that he could not always take good 
notes, as he was so overcome by emotion at the Friar’s 
sermons. The copy in the Library of Harvard University 
is, so far as I know, the only one in America, and I am 
indebted to Mr. Peter Janson for his kindness in com- 
municating to me the portions of the book in which I was 
interested. 

30. Ibid., p. 20: “Job, come habbiamo detto, tiene la 
persona di Christo, e di tutti i suoi eletti. E perd quelli che 
sono in archa,come eletti di Dio, sono Job, cioé rappresentati 
per la persona di Job flagellato.” 

31. By Reynaldus de Novimagio Teoteutonicus. 
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tian edition it might well have been accessible to Carpaccio and, far more important, must 
have occupied a considerable place in theological discussion toward the close of the fifteenth 
century in Venice. 

Not only does Gregory amplify Jerome’s interpretation of the meaning of the great 
passage concerning Job’s faith in a Redeemer and in his own future bodily resurrection,” 
but plunging deeper into symbolic meditation, he arrives at an interpretation of another 
passage, the one beginning, ““There is a way that no fowl knoweth” (Job 28:7). The “avis” 
of this passage he believes to symbolize Christ, Who did not know the path by which He 
would ascend to heaven, and the passage itself therefore prefigures the Ascension of 
Christ. It is hardly an obvious interpretation, yet it is very suggestive for the meaning 
of our picture, for Carpaccio has painted a bird flying upwards directly above the sunken 
head of Christ. 

It is therefore possible that Carpaccio has in this way desired to symbolize the ascension 
of Christ. The symbolic nature of the representation authorizes us to look for further 
religious meanings in the marvelous landscape in which the figures are placed, and in the 
beasts which live and move in that landscape. It will be noticed that besides the bird 
ascending above the head of Christ there is another on the more ruined side of the throne 
who has not attempted the ascent, consonant with the divided and contrasted landscape. 
Near the throne of Christ, but on the other side, a brilliant red bird, possibly symbolic of 
sacrifice, nestles in the grass. 

On the left side of the picture all is desolation and destruction, whereas on the right side, 
toward which the head of Christ is inclined, the very elements of destruction have become 
transformed into those of peace and safety: the desolate wilderness is a flourishing valley, 
the stag goes free from the leopard, the weasel does not molest the hare. Although the 
beasts themselves are common in North Italian painting since the days of Pisanello, the 
developed contrast is too striking to be accidental. One is tempted to look for the interpre- 
tation in the account of the early and the latter days of Job, whose despairing cry often 
takes the form of a comparison of his enemy with a wild beast which has leapt upon him. 


He teareth me in his wrath, who hateth me; he gnasheth 
upon me with his teeth. (Job 16:9) 


For it increaseth, Thou huntest me as a fierce lion. (Job 10:16) 
Yet at the same time he foresees the final escape and peaceful freedom. 


For thou shalt be in league with the stones of the field, 
and the beasts of the field shall be at peace with thee. (Job 5:23) 


Since Early Christian times the stag had been one of the most compelling symbols of the 
human soul, drawn from the Song of Songs, and repeated in countless manuscripts. The 
soul, in the wilderness of the world without Christ, is set upon by its enemy and torn in 


32. Cf. especially the Moralia in Fob, Preface, cap. vii 
(Migne, Pat. Lat., uxxv, col. 525) and Lib. xrv, cap. liv 
(idid., col. 1074); also Lib. xvim1, cap. xxxiv (ibid., LxxvI, 
col. 67). 

33- Gregory reads as follows: “Pro hac ipsa namque 
carnis nostrae sublevatione per figuram beatus Job Domi- 
num avem vocat. Quia enim Ascensioni ejus mysterium 
Judaeum non intelligere conspexit de infidelitate ejus 
sententiam protulit, dicens; Semitam ignoravit avis. Avis 
recte appellatus est Dominus, quia corpus carneum ad 
aethera liberavit. Cujus avis semitam ignoravit quisquis 
eum ad coelum ascendisse non credidit. De hac solemnitate 


per Psalmistam dicitur; Elevatus est magnificentia tua 
super coelos. (Psa. viii, 2.) De hac rursus ait; Ascendit 
Deus in jubilatione in voce tubae. (Psa. xlvi, 6.)” I am 
indebted to Mr. Myron Rice for calling this passage to 
my attention. 

34. In a sixteenth-century mosaic in S. Marco in Venice, 
probably a rifacimento of an older composition, the figure of 
Job is represented as an old man similar to Carpaccio’s 
Job, with a whip behind him to symbolize his flagellation. 
He is designated as scs jos and behind him runs the legend 
SEMITA. IGNORAVIT. Avis (cf. Alinari phot. 13744, where a 
portion of this figure and its inscription appears). 
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pieces, whereas through meditation on the Resurrection and Ascension of Christ, it is 
enabled to escape into a rich and tranquil haven.* The inscription on the throne leaves no 
doubt as to its interpretation.% The throne represents the ruined Israel, the Old Law broken 
and superseded by the sacrifice of Him Who sits within, yet sprouting forth new life in the 
form of the flowers growing from the crevices in the crumbling marble. 

Before tracing the history of the iconographic elements which have here been fused 
and attempting to formulate the processes by which they, rather than others, appealed to 
Carpaccio as an embodiment of the theological ideas of his picture, it is necessary to 
consider briefly another picture by Carpaccio himself, the content and treatment of which 
render it, in spite of its later date, inseparable from the Metropolitan panel. In this 
picture, the Entombment of Christ in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin (Fig. 3), the 
figure of the dead Christ lies upon a bier covered by a long cloth and placed almost parallel 
to the foreground plane, before a landscape not dissimilar to that of the Metropolitan 
Carpaccio.*7 The body, obviously a study from life, is nude save for the cloth wrapped 
about the loins. The hands rest lightly on the abdomen; the face is partially in shadow. 

The scene is obviously that of a cemetery near the city of Jerusalem. The three crosses 
appear on Calvary high in the background to the left. Fragments of tombs are discernible 
in all stages of ruin; we see into open vaults carved in the rock, and the ground is strewn 
with the remains of corpses, some still well preserved, others decaying, still others disinte- 
grated into heaps of bones. But these remains, which apparently exercised a ghastly fasci- 
nation over Carpaccio here as in his San Giorgio picture, seem to have been recently 
exhumed or to have been arrested in the act of emerging from the ground. Phillips has 
explained this fact ingeniously by suggesting that these are the dead who rose the night of 
Calvary.** 

In the background are depicted various incidents from the story of the Entombment, 
involving the Holy Women, Nicodemus, John*® and other familiar figures. Further in the 
background are passersby along a road, a lake with tiny boats and distant mountains.*° 
And finally, behind the figure of the dead Christ, leaning his back against the tree sits an 
aged hermit who is almost the exact counterpart in type, pose, and gaze of the Job in the 
Metropolitan panel. The sole important difference is that in the Berlin painting the patient 
sufferer has been provided with a staff and with a cloak which he wraps about his legs. It 
is hardly possible to doubt that he has been introduced here in order to serve the same 
iconographic purpose. 

The content of the Berlin picture, however, is essentially different from that of the 
Metropolitan panel. In the one a specific event is represented in all its context of frightful- 
ness, of human grief, of accompanying incidents sometimes more or less trivial. In the other 
there is little that could really be called an event. The subject is completely abstracted from 


35. The identical group, to the last brushstroke, ap- Stuttgart, 1910, p. 144. 


pears in the background of the Udine picture, certainly 
with the same symbolic meaning. 

36. Cf. text, p. 28. 

37. This theme, of Byzantine origin, has been investi- 
gated by Panofsky (“Imago Pietatis,” Festschrift fiir Max 
J. Friedlaender, 1927, pp. 261-308), and the Berlin Car- 
paccio displays a surprising conformity to the Venetian 
type, as manifested also in Basaiti, and as continued 
eventually by Holbein. 

38. In Burlington Magazine, x1x, 1931, 144-52. 

39. This figure is taken directly from an engraving by a 
follower of Mantegna; cf. Fritz Knapp, Andrea Mantegna, 


40. On the rocks above the central tomb are two men 
in gay costumes (cf. Job 30: 1), who make such an interest- 
ing appearance in Northern paintings of Job’s sufferings. 
Cf. Diirer’s Jabach altar, where the musicians play before 
a Job who closely resembles the Carpaccio figure. In a 
painting of the school of van der Weyden in Cologne 
(mentioned in note 26), Job is tormented by musicians. 
See also Lucas van Leyden in the collection of Lord Lee of 
Fareham (M. Friedlaender, Die altniederlandische Malerei, 
x, Pl. 70); School of Bosch (Lafond, Hieronymus Bosch, 
1914, Pl. 32); the French engraving of musicians in this 
scene in La patience de Fob, Paris, ca. 1570. 
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time; the personages are taken from widely differing epochs, and the background landscape 
can only be explained on a symbolical basis. In the one Job appears as an intruder from 
another time and place, a sort of commentator on the scene, who has just wandered in. 
The other picture, however, seems to be entirely a product of the two meditating saints, 
and Job, far from being an interloper, is an indissociable factor in the whole. 

In other words the Metropolitan picture is not an historical or a narrative painting, but 
rather a meditative image, an 4ndachtsbild, in which elements from former historical sources 
are combined in a totality which is endowed with exclusively personal religious meaning. 

The dead Christ in the Metropolitan picture is almost line for line identical with the 
beautiful Dead Christ by Carpaccio in the collection of Count Serristori in Florence (Fig. 
s), although the light is slightly different, thereby dissolving the shadow thrown by 
Christ’s right arm on His wounded side, and the left elbow has been taken from His lap 
to support His body as He lies back in the throne, apparently dreaming. 

This parallel shows quite clearly from what sources Carpaccio derived this figure and 
this conception, that is, from the type of Pieta in which the dead Christ is supported by 
angels—essentially a meditative group, contrasting the majesty of the Christ who has 
passed beyond suffering with the relatively abstract grief of small angels, rather than with 
the more personal dolor of the Holy Women and John. Originating in the North, and spe- 
cifically in France in the late fourteenth century, as Panofsky has shown, this scheme is 
first taken up in Italy by Donatello (marble relief in the Victoria and Albert Museum) and 
in Siena by such reservedly emotional masters as Sano di Pietro, Matteo di Giovanni, and 
Benvenuto di Giovanni.” It is significant that the dead Christ supported by angels appears 
in no less than five early works of Giovanni Bellini (Fig. 6),“* and even in the numerous 
pictures in which this master adheres to the historical type wherein the dead Christ is 
upheld by the Virgin and John, the embrace often resorted to by earlier artists is replaced 
by a mysterious and profoundly moving dialogue between life and death. In the great 
Brera altarpiece the Virgin in an interlude from grief searches the face of her dead Son 
for an answer which seems about to emerge from the parted lips and the closed eyelids. 
This haunting suggestion that an answer may be elicited from death remains one of the most 
powerful influences in the creation of the Metropolitan picture, in which just such a dia- 
logue is achieved, although without the device of a direct glance between any of the figures. 

In most of these images of the dead Christ supported by angels the figure is seated upon 
a tomb, implied even in the Donatello relief, and that this tomb has the tendency to be- 
come monumentalized into an actual throne, as in the Metropolitan painting, can already 
be seen in the sportel/o of the great Donatello altar in Padua, where Christ is seated upon 


41. Op. cit., pp. 276 ff. it or upon a mound or ledge (excluding actual Entomb- 


42. Matteo di Giovanni, Siena, S. Domenico (G. Hart- 
laub, Matteo da Siena, Strassburg, 1910, P|. 11); Benvenuto 
di Giovanni, Paris, formerly Chéramy Collection (Sale 
Catalogue, Galeries Georges Petit, Mays5—7, 1908); the same, 
in S. Domenico (Jacobsen, Das Quattrocento in Siena, Strass- 
burg, 1908, Pl. 34); Sano di Pietro, Pienza, Duomo (Alinari 
phot. 32791); follower of Sassetta, Predella in the Siena 
Academy (reproduced in Rassegna d’arte, xiv, 1914, 166- 
67). 

43. Panels in Venice, Museo Correr and S. Giovanni e 
Paolo; London, National Gallery; Rimini, Pinacoteca; 
Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum (cf. G. Gronau, Giovanni 
Bellini, 1930, pp. 15, 33, 4°, 43, 74)- 

44. Particularly in the Piefds in Milan, Brera; Venice, 
Palazzo Ducale; Florence, Uffizi (idid., pp. 27, 28, 100). 

45. I include here a list of additional Italian paintings 
of the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in which the 
dead Christ is seated outside the sarcophagus, either upon 


ments). Most of these pictures are from the regions domi- 
nated politically and artistically by Venice. The dead 
Christ supported by the Virgin and saints: Giovanni Bellini, 
Pinacoteca Vaticana (idid., p. 73); two copies of this, 
1) Palmezzano, Vicenza, Museo Civico (Alinari phot. 
13519) and 2) Girolamo Marchi da Cottignola, Budapest, 
Museum of Fine Arts (Catalogue, 1916, p. 126); Montagna, 
Verona, SS. Nazaro e Celso (Anderson phot. 19082); 
Palmezzano, Ravenna, Chiesa Metropolitana (Alinari 
phot. 18357); idem, London, National Gallery (I//ustrations 
to the Catalogue, p. 267); Marco Marziale, Gatchina 
(U.S.S.R.), formerly Dvorets Collection (Starye-Gody, 
January, 1915, Pl. opp. p. 4); Butinone, Berlin, Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum (Dedalo, x, 1929, 357); Cima da 
Conegliano, Modena, Galleria Estense (Venturi, Storia 
dell arte italiana, Vi14, 1915, 510); idem, Venice, Accademia 
(van Marle, Develop. of Ital. Schools, xvi, 217); Pietro 
Perugino, Fano, S. Maria Nuova (Alinari phot. 10951); 
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Fic. 5—Florence, Serristori Collection: The Dead 
Christ Upheld by Angels, by Vittore Carpaccio 


Fic. 4—Venice, Academy: 8. Giobbe 
Altarpiece, by Giovanni Bellini 


Fic. 6—Rimini, Gallery: The Dead Christ Fic. 7—London, National Gallery: The Dead 
Upheld by Angels, by Giovanni Bellini Christ Upheld by Angels Appearing to 
St. Ferome, by Ercole dei Roberti 
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Fic. 8—Modena, Pinacoteca Estense: Christ with 
the Cross Appearing to Sts. Augustine and 
Ferome, by Bernardo Parentino 


Fic. g—Copenhagen, State Art 
Museum: The Dead Christ Upheld 
by Angels, by Andrea Mantegna 


Fic. 1o—New York, Frick Collection: St. Francis 
in Ecstasy, by Giovanni Bellini 
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the tomb like a giant, His hands supported by tiny angels who stand on the ground or on 
the tomb, but with no support for His body or His head, whose open eyes look sadly down- 
ward. He even appears to be pleading as a sort of intercessor, an attitude made more 
explicit in the Mantegna Dead Christ in Copenhagen (Fig. 9), whose symbolism awaits a 
later study. The resemblance of the sarcophagus to a throne is here so striking that it is 
only with difficulty that one realizes that a sarcophagus is meant at all. 

In a curious though unimportant picture by Quirizio da Murano,** whose known dates 
run through the 1460’s and ’70’s, the Man of Sorrows displaying his wounds had already 
been shown seated in a throne and presenting a wafer to a kneeling donor before a deep 
landscape background. Thus, although Carpaccio’s use of the throne to symbolize ruined 
Israel is unprecedented, the placing of Christ on a ruined throne had been prepared by the 
iconography of the Venetian region; and although the relation of our picture to the living- 
dead Christ of Donatello and Mantegna is explicit only in this respect and as regards the 
use of a symbolic landscape, the influence of the Bellini type in which the dead Christ seems 
to sleep produces in the Metropolitan painting a state suspended between life and death.*” 

Although the better known of the two ascetics in the picture, St. Jerome, is familiar 
in the early years of the fifteenth century both as scholar and as anchorite, it is rather his 
self-imposed exile in the wilderness which bears upon the iconography of our picture. A 
series of early Quattrocento Florentine pictures displays St. Jerome standing in the desert, 
usually holding a stone, sometimes stained with his own blood.** Another type, far more 
important for the ideological background of the Metropolitan Carpaccio, is that in which 
the saint adores a crucifix, and often, as in the case of Pollaiuolo, Leonardo, and a long 
series of representations descending from them, kneels before it in an attitude of emotional 
abandon.*® This type discloses a tendency, concomitant with the rising tide of mystical 
thought toward the end of the fifteenth century, so to enlarge the crucifix that the observer 
seems to perceive, instead of a carven image, the actual Christ Himself suffering on the 
cross. In a picture in the Florence Academy,” in the manner of Filippino Lippi, the blood 
spurts from the side of the supposed image; and in a painting in the Borghese Gallery, 
probably by Pinturicchio, the transition is complete." The cross has become objectified 
and brought to life, and is as much the centre of the composition as it would have been in 
a true Crucifixion, although it has grown like a tree out of St. Jerome’s own ecstasy. 
It is sharply contrasted with the representation of St. Christopher at the right, who bears 
the Christ Child on his shoulder and is iconographically distinct from the Crucifixion 
scene itself. Pictures of this type are far from rare, as shown by the panel by Bernardo 


Signorelli, Cortona, S. Niccold (L. Dussler, Signorelli, and St. Jerome, who holds the head of Christ in his hands 
Stuttgart, 1927, p. 134).—The dead Christ supported by and gazes down at it (National Gallery, ///ustrations, 1, 


angels: Antonello da Messina, Venice, Museo Correr (van 
Marle, op. cit., xv, 525); Francesco Bissolo, Venice, Ac- 
cademia (Venturi, op. cit., vit4, 584); Lorenzo Lotto, 
Treviso, S. Cristina (Alinari phot. 13184); Cosimo Tura, 
Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum (Catalogue, 1907, Pl. 
opp. p. 27); Zaganelli, London, National Gallery (Z//us- 
trations, p. 391).—The dead Christ alone: Andrea del Sarto, 
Florence, Accademia (L’ Arte, xxvii, 1925, 13). 

46. Van Marle, op. cit., xvi, 47. 

47. There are also other examples of the dead Christ in 
an altar-like tomb attended by saints and angels, as for 
instance the famous Bellini in the Ducal Palace in Venice, 
in which the tomb has become a real altar with candles; 
and a curious picture by Pietro di Domenico in the Cathe- 
dral at Grosseto (Alinari phot. 8757). Finally, there is 
Marco Zoppo’s picture in London, showing the Christ 
seated in an altar-like tomb above which stand the Baptist 


Pp. 520). 

48. Masolino, collection of F. J. Mather, Jr., Washington 
Crossing, Pa. (cf. Offner in Art in America, vill, 1920, 63); 
follower of Giusto di Andrea (Berenson, Dedalo, x11, 1932, 
702); Castagno, Florence Santissima Annunziata; fresco 
of the school of Castagno, San Miniato (Dami, Bollettino 
d’ arte, 1X, 1915, 235); Filippo Lippi, Cambridge (Mass.), 
Fogg Art Museum (Catalogue, Cambridge, 1919, pp. 59-60). 

49. Important for the early development of this type 
are: Panel of the Pisan School, Pisa, Museo Civico (Cata- 
logue, 1906, p. 110); Benozzo Gozzoli, Montefalco, frescoes 
in chapel of St. Jerome in monastery of S. Francesco 
(Alinari phot. 5458); Pollaiuolo drawing in the Uffizi 
(Werner Meinhof, “Lionardos Hieronymus,” Repertorium 
tiir Kunstwissenschaft, it, 1931, 101). 

so. Reproduced in Burlington Magazine, 1, 1903, 21. 

51. Van Marle, Develop. of the Ital. Schools, x1v, 131. 
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Parentino in Modena (Fig. 8), in which as the kneeling saints Jerome and Augustine 
adore the crucifix, the real Christ carrying the cross walks in to replace it. That the wilder- 
ness in this picture is a generalized ideal wilderness in which live saints from all times 
and places, is evidenced by the presence of Mary Magdalene far out on the cold and flooded 
marsh, and of fishermen, whose Christian significance is too well known to need emphasis. 

This type of background landscape filled with various more or less unrelated incidents 
from sacred legend undoubtedly stems from Francesco Traini’s Thebaid frescoes in Pisa, 
brought to Florence in miniature by Gherardo Starnina in his Uffizi panel; but in the form 
known to Bernardo Parentino presupposes the activity of Filippo Lippi and of Botticelli 
and his school, who in numerous paintings embroider the central adorational theme with 
background miracles, half hidden in the embracing wilderness.” 

Perhaps the climax of the development of the ecstatic St. Jerome type is represented by 
a little picture by Ercole dei Roberti in the National Gallery in London (Fig. 7), in which 
St. Jerome kneels before the dead Christ supported by angels and seated on the open 
sarcophagus. Not only does this scene bear obvious typological analogies to our Metro- 
politan Carpaccio, but in its profoundly visionary character, it suggests the hallucinatory 
vision of the Carpaccio in which, just as here, the dead Christ is brought to vivid reality 
by the intense inner life of the meditating saints. 

Yet although the Metropolitan painting represents a related process of crystallization 
of a vision into naturalistic terms, a precipitation which is responsible for the background 
landscape, it is not this type of ecstatic and penitential Jerome which gave rise to the spe- 
cific form employed by Carpaccio in this painting. We must rather turn to a type invented 
possibly by Piero della Francesca, but certainly restricted to Venice in the latter half of 
the century. This grateful, meditative subject depicts the anchorite seated with a book in 
a desert whose rigors have been considerably mitigated. Given a particularly beautiful 
embodiment by Bellini and his immediate school, the composition eventually spreads 
all over the Veneto,* Emilia, and the Marches and is the source for the pose and type of 
St. Jerome in the Metropolitan picture. The closest parallel is to be found in a St. Jerome 
seated in the wilderness, in the collection of Mr. Samuel H. Kress in New York;*’ it stems at 
least from Bellini’s workshop, and displays an almost complete identity of pose with Car- 
paccio’s St. Jerome. Yet Carpaccio has made very interesting changes in the figure. In 
the pose of the legs, in the nervous support of the body by one arm slightly bent, in the 
inclination of the shoulders, the Carpaccio is still close to the Bellini type, but it is immedi- 
ately evident that the context has been changed. The saint does not read; he places his 
hand upon his breast. Furthermore, he does not look at Christ or at any object in the 
picture, but outward with a kind of direct appeal to the spectator, which is usually as- 
sociated with self-portraits. Indeed the hypothesis of a self-portrait would be very tempt- 
ing were it not so obvious that this is an early work of the master. Yet it is interesting to 
point out that he used the same model in as self-revealing a mood in the beautiful Madonna 


52. Cf. Jacopo Sellajo, Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum Lippi (Berenson, Bollettino d’arte, xxv1, 1933, 60), where 


(Catalogue, p. 116, 111, 97). The central group, derived 
from Fra Angelico, shows the body of Christ held up in 
front of the sepulchre by Joseph of Arimathea while Mary 
and John hold His pierced hands to their faces. Above 
rises the mount of Calvary, and in the surrounding wilder- 
ness an angel brings the Chalice and the Host to the peni- 
tent Magdalene, St. Augustine meets the Christ Child, and 
the Virgin appears to St. Bernard. Similar scenes occur in 
the background of the Botticelli school painting (“Amico 
di Sandro”) in London (National Gallery, J//ustrations, 
1,63). The earliest example of this sort of background scene 
known to me is in the Prato Funeral of St. Ferome by Filippo 


the background contains a Nativity, St. Jerome kneeling, 
and St. Jerome with St. Augustine. 

53. Van Marle, op. cit., x1, 15, fig. 4. 

54. Bellini, Rome, collection Contini-Bonacossi (Gronau, 
Bellini, p. 82); Basaiti, London, National Gallery (idid., 
p- 83); Bellini School, New York, collection Mrs. Edgar 
Speyer; Palmezzano, Rome, Palazzo Corsini (Buscardi, 
La pittura romagnola, p. 232); Lorenzo Costa, Berlin, Lipp 
collection (Venturi, op. cit., viz, 812); Montagna, Ber- 
gamo, Accademia Carrara (Cipriani phot. 2064); Venetian 
School, sixteenth century, Padua, Museo Civico. 

55. Gronau, op. cit., p. 159. 
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and Saints in Berlin, a much later picture,*® perhaps from the same drawing. 

Before leaving the St. Jerome one should not neglect to note the symbol of his con- 
templation of death, in the curious staff which terminates in a carved semblance of a human 
hand holding a bone. 

Professor Mather has attempted to date the Metropolitan painting about 1480,°’ 
and to derive it from the shop of Giovanni Bellini by comparing it with the Bellini Ecstasy 
of St. Francis in the Frick Collection (Fig. 10). Although his dating seems to have dis- 
regarded the analogies with the Udine panel of 1496, his comparison has afforded us the 
opportunity of observing the essential differences between Carpaccio and Giambellino in 
their understanding of a vision, and also of pointing out another interesting instance of 
religious symbolism subtly concealed under a naturalistic treatment, which was far more 
common in the fifteenth century than is ordinarily supposed.** 

Iconographically, the most unusual feature of the Frick painting is the absence of the 
accepted machinery for the Vision of St. Francis, which has apparently been treated purely 
as a psychological phenomenon in a manner prophetic of Caravaggio.®® Yet to assume this 
would be to mistake the character of the Bellini work. If the reader will follow St. Francis’ 
gaze upward he will notice that it is directed toward a tree in the upper left-hand corner 
of the picture and that, although everything else is transfixed by the quietude which per- 
vades the scene, this tree alone is in motion, agitated by a wind which breathes from the 
otherwise still heaven to the ecstatic monk.®® This is typical of a fundamental tendency 
in Bellini’s development, that of transforming the formal and stereometric world, with its 
basic conflict between man and nature, which he had received from Mantegna®™ into a 
nature whose most delicate shades and distinctions of materiality and most subtle spiritual 
intimations were wonderfully fused into an all-pervasive mood whose chief characteristic 
is its profound receptivity to human values. 

Carpaccio’s development is diametrically opposite. He takes over the diffuse, atmos- 
pheric world already achieved by Giovanni Bellini, and within this world he arrives, through 
the very nature of the iconography itself, at a crystallization of his vision in simple, monu- 
mental forms of compelling reality. For this reason, perhaps, the picture remains deeply 
original in spite of the elements borrowed from Bellini. The full richness and saturation 
of Bellini’s color was inaccessible to Carpaccio, and the golden light of this picture is far 
different from the blues and rose-tints of Bellini. Yet somehow the picture is even more 
suggestive of the real world as we know it than are Bellini’s empurpled mountains and 
shining cities. The circumstances of human suffering are written indelibly on the two 
emaciated hermits, so quietly conscious of their inner union with the figure on the throne. 
And the light over this timeless meditation is that of any summer afternoon on any peace- 
ful hillside. Nature hums with mysterious regeneration, proliferates life out of the ruins 
of a demolished order, substituting peace for suffering, safety for tragic death, and the 
inner illumination of living slumber for the crown of thorns. 


BENNETT JUNIOR COLLEGE, MILLBROOK, N., Y. 


56. Fiocco, Carpaccio, Pl. 128. 

57. History of Ital. Ptg., pp. 369-70. 

58. E. Panofsky, “The Arnolfini Marriage Portrait by 
Jan van Eyck,” Burlington Magazine, Lx1v, 1934, 117-27; 
idem, “The Friedsam Annunciation and the Problem of the 
Ghent Altarpiece,” Art BULLETIN, xvi, 1936, 432-73. 
Also Conrad de Mandach, “Le symbolisme dans les dessins 
de Jacopo Bellini,” Gazette des beaux-arts, LXIV, 1922, 39-50. 

59. As in the Calling of St. Peter in S. Maria del Popolo, 
Rome. 


60. Researches on the iconography of this painting are 
being carried much further by graduate students of the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, under the 
direction of Prof. Richard Offner, and I will not anticipate 
the publication of their discoveries. The copyright photo- 
graph is reproduced by courtesy of The Frick Collection. 

61. Cf. Richard Offner, “The Barberini Panels and their 
Painter,” Mediaeval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley 
Porter, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, p. 215. 
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Joun Pore-Henwnessy, Sassetta, London, Chatto & 
Windus, 1939. Pp. xiv+239; 32 plates. 25 
shillings. 


No one at the present moment is doing so much in 
furthering our understanding of Sienese painting as 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy. His monograph on Giovanni di 
Paolo, published in 1938, set a very high standard of 
scholarly and critical achievement, particularly in 
demonstrating the valuable results to stylistic analy- 
sis to be derived from a scrupulous regard for chro- 
nology. Since then, in a series of articles in the 
Burlington Magazine, he has discussed special prob- 
lems in connection with Giovanni di Paolo, Sassetta, 
Andrea Vanni, and Pellegrino di Mariano (among 
others dealing with non-Sienese artists), and now he 
follows with a handsome volume on Sassetta, a wor- 
thy companion of the earlier book. 

Pope-Hennessy, who believes that the artist was 
considerably younger than has previously been as- 
sumed, shows us that Sassetta’s career starts out 
very progressively with a period of distinct Floren- 
tine influence. He discards the previously assumed 
artistic descent from Fei, but believes that very early 
in his development Sassetta knew and applied some 
of the principles of the great Florentines, Masaccio 
and Fra Filippo Lippi. This period extends through 
1432, when the Madonna della Neve altarpiece (here 
adequately reproduced for the first time since its re- 
cent appearance in the Contini-Bonacossi collection, 
Florence) was complete. Then follows a period of re- 
newed Gothicism (1432-1436), with a return to the 
older Sienese traditions, and, at special points, in- 
fluence from Fra Angelico, Lombardy, and France. 
This succession is of great importance in our general 
concept of the development of Sienese style, for it 
shows us that we must not automatically place the 
more progressive or “‘modern”’ works later than the 
more conservative ones, in a school like the Sienese, 
where the authority of tradition was frequently more 
potent than the attraction of novelty. This period of 
renewed Gothic influence includes such works as the 
Asciano Nativity, the St. Anthony panels, and the 
Griggs Procession of the Magi (which the author 
shows is not a predella panel from the Asciano altar- 
piece, as has usually been assumed, but a fragment of 
an Adoration, another part of which is the panel in 
the Chigi-Saracini collection). Particularly inter- 
esting in this section is the discussion of Sassetta’s 
representation of space, which Pope-Hennessy be- 
lieves to have been influenced by French miniatures 
of the Limbourg-Broederlam circle. The artist’s 
final period (1437-1450) Pope-Hennessy finds char- 
acterized, first, by a greater insistence on literary 
values (the St. Francis series, the Passion predella), 
and, finally, by a kind of incipient mannerism (the 
Assumption of the Virgin in Berlin) which is a latent 
factor in much early Sienese painting. Students of 
almost every phase of Sienese art wil! find that the 


stimulating and clear thinking that has gone into the 
discussion of each of these periods will add a good 
many fruitful ideas to their own particular problems. 

The disentangling of Sassetta’s school is accom- 
plished in a series of appendices in which the author 
deals first with known personalities (Vecchietta, 
Sano di Pietro, Pietro di Giovanni d’Ambrogio, Pel- 
legrino di Mariano), then with a group of unnamed 
painters, whose distinguishing characteristics are 
cleverly indicated. The fallibility of other critics is 
exposed in a further appendix discussing works 
wrongly attributed to Sassetta or his school, and the 
volume closes with lists of all the pictures mentioned, 
and bibliography. 

The ideal form for the artist-monograph has not 
yet been perfected. The necessity of combining such 
various approaches as those of the historian, the 
archivist, and the connoisseur is a very puzzling 
problem. Pope-Hennessy generally threads his way 
among these divergent paths skilfully, but certain 
questions of content and style are bound to assail the 
reader. Mrs. Kennedy’s recent book on Baldovinetti 
has shown us how important an intimate knowledge 
of technique and process can be when incorporated 
into an historical study. This is a subject which is 
hardly touched upon here. Documents are published 
at length in the notes: why, then, is it necessary to 
repeat portions of the same documents in the text? 
Why do art historians have such an aversion to 
translating passages from sources in foreign lan- 
guages? Surely such things as the Golden Legend may 
be quoted to us in English translation instead of in 
Latin. This habitual avoidance of English quota- 
tions reaches its climax in the author’s method of 
quoting Mr. Berenson in an Italian translation of re- 
marks originally written in English. It is hard to 
draw a hard and fast rule on this point: naturally one 
would always want to quote such an author as St. 
Catherine in the language she wrote in, but on the 
whole I believe our studies would benefit if scholars 
would consciously strive for immediate legibility (as, 
for instance, Panofsky has done in his recent Studies 
in Iconology, where quotations from the more impor- 
tant sources are generally included both in the orig- 
inal and in English translation). 

A few points in the book seem to ask for further 
investigation or clarification. In discussing the altar- 
piece Sassetta painted in 1423-1426 for the Arte 
della Lana he says the subject of the lost central 
panel (angels adoring a monstrance) is absolutely un- 
precedented in Florentine or Sienese art. The paint- 
ed decorations of tabernacles might have yielded 
valuable results here towards a possible reconstruc- 
tion: Baldovinetti’s frame for the miraculous chalice 
of S. Ambrogio, Florence (1470-1473) presents an 
interesting analogy. Pope-Hennessy quotes Water- 
house as saying that the date 1862 is written on the 
back of the Kress panel of St. Anthony meeting St. 
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Paul. He thus concludes that the St. Anthony altar- 
piece was dismembered about 1860. But Waterhouse 
(Burlington Magazine, L1x, p. 113) gives the date as 
1802. Which is correct? I believe the usual form for 
the name of St. Francis’s Roman friend is Jacoba da 
Settesoli rather than Settensoli, as Pope-Hennessy 
calls her. On page 174, plate xx1x B is mistakenly 
referred to in the text as xxx B. In mentioning the 
Madonna and Child belonging to Mrs. Ian MacDon- 
ald, London, which he attributes to his Castelli- 
Mignanelli master, it is not stated that the painting 
is still on exhibit in the Brooklyn Museum (where it 
is attributed to Pietro di Giovanni) with the rest of 
the Babbott pictures. Incidentally, the name of this 
American collector is spelled as above, not Babbot, 
and Chigi-Saraceni is an error for Chigi-Saracini. 
In the discussions of the reconstructions of dismem- 
bered polyptychs one wishes that diagrams had been 
included so that the original order could be more 
quickly visualized. At times one may feel that the 
author’s disagreement with the opinions of Mr. Ber- 
enson is expressed in rather too vitriolic a fashion. 
Like a good novelist, Pope-Hennessy keeps his 
readers interested by hinting that there is more to 
come. In the present book, he promises future 
studies of Sano di Pietro, Vecchietta, and the much- 
discussed fifteenth-century replica of Simone Mar- 
tini’s Annunciation in S. Pietro Ovile. They will be 
eagerly awaited by all students of Sienese art. 
ALLEN WELLER 
University of Missouri 


Curistian Wo ters, Die Bedeutung der Gemdlde- 
durchleuchtung mit Roentgenstrahlen fir die Kunst- 
geschichte (Verdffentlichungen zur Kunstge- 
schichte, Band 3), Frankfurt a/M, Prestel Verlag, 
1938. Pp. 138; 100 figs. 


Aan Burroucns, Art Criticism from a Laboratory, 
Boston, Little Brown and Co., 1938. Pp. 277; 
133 figs. $6.00. 


Art connoisseurs of old were men who were 
familiar with a great many originals and had a good 
memory as well as a collection of more or less faithful 
reproductions. Their technical equipment consisted 
at best of a magnifying lens. Today even connois- 
seurship is streamlined and uses such awe-inspiring 
tools as microphotography, microchemistry, infra- 
red, ultra-violet and X-rays. There are people who 
believe that these scientific devices render obsolete 
or superfluous the traditional methods of critical 
study and reasoning. One must be grateful to the 
more responsible experts on the scientific study of 
old masters for the emphasis which they give to the 
limitations of their approach. As far as X-rays are 
concerned, they know well that, just as in the field of 
medicine, the “shadowgraphs,” must be “read,” 
that the evidence has to be interpreted, and that 
many highly personal elements determine the diag- 
nosis. They know, furthermore, that only a re- 
stricted number of questions may be answered on 
the basis of such studies. Although they still, as we 
shall see, may occasionally go too far in their op- 
timism, it would be unfair to accuse them of care- 
lessness and not to be grateful for their pioneering 
in new fields. 


Reflections of this sort are particularly pertinent 
to the consideration of two recent publications—the 
first books ever written on the use of X-rays for the 
study of old paintings. A considerable number of 
articles on this subject can be found scattered 
through popular and scientific magazines, but no 
comprehensive study has heretofore been published. 
The fact that within the space of one year two such 
books could be published tends to show that the 
time was ripe for a more thorough dealing with the 
matter. Yet the coincidence did not result in dupli- 
cation. It would hardly be possible to find two books 
on a similar subject more different in their character 
and in their findings. Wolters’ book cannot deny its 
academic character, as it is the outgrowth of a 
Doctor’s thesis. It is distinguished by a methodical 
procedure, an extreme diligence in its descriptive 
phrases, and completeness within the frame of a 
well-defined problem. Burroughs’ book, on the con- 
trary, resolves itself into a series of rather isolated 
chapters which, despite occasional allusions to an 
inner logic, give the impression of a collection of as 
many separate articles. Some of them, indeed, had 
been published before in very nearly their present 
form. Wolters wishes to demonstrate the nature and 
meaning of shadowgraphs and their significance for 
our knowledge of the technique of the old masters. 
Burroughs goes further: he seeks to prove the im- 
portance of shadowgraphs as an instrument for the 
solution of such problems of attribution as have so 
far eluded the experts. While Wolters seems to avoid 
controversial topics in order to bring out his points 
more strikingly, Burroughs delves with obvious de- 
light into the most ticklish questions and is never 
afraid to contradict accepted opinions if they differ 
from what he reads in his photos. As a result one 
leaves Wolters’ book with a feeling of gratification 
for having been enlightened on an interesting sub- 
ject, while Burroughs’ book arouses criticism, ques- 
tioning, and contradiction. His own—and frankly 
admitted—state of bewilderment in the face of some 
problems bolsters the courage of the critic “to exer- 
cise his right to say what he believes.” 


* * * 


Wolters’ first chapters introduce the two premises 
which make the X-ray such a valuable tool in art 
criticism. On the one hand is the fact that X-rays 
are absorbed by lead-white so much more than by 
any other pigment that the shadowgraph can fairly 
be considered a reproduction of the “skeleton of lead- 
white” (Bleiweissgeriist) of a painting. On the other 
hand—and this is a most important fact—white 
plays a singular role in the coloristic structure of a 
painting. It acts as a materialization of light, 
qualifying the three-dimensional extension of shapes. 
It thus creates spatial values prior to and independ- 
ent of any perspective construction. 

Wolters quotes artists from Cennini to Rubens to 
prove how conscious they were of the paramount 
importance of white, although it is obvious that the 
use of white varied a good deal from one period to 
another. In fact, the relative quantity and method 
of application of white is so fundamental a factor in 
painting, that not only schools but even individual 
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personalities may possibly be distinguished by it, 
and the shadowgraphs alone furnish the materia! for 
such studies. 

Wolters points out, however, that one must dis- 
tinguish between the white of the ground (chalk or 
gypsum) which may be retained as a source of light 
under subsequent glazes, and lead-white which is 
put on either in a layer by itself or in mixture with 
other colors, and which alone appears positive in a 
shadowgraph. Hence where much use is made of the 
white of the ground, the shadowgraph remains 
largely dark and differs strikingly from the surface 
of the painting. Where lead-white is the main agent 
of light, the shadowgraph will be “similar” to the 
surface in its effects of light and dark. 

This interesting chapter in Wolters’ book is a bit 
marred by a tendency to force formulations. When 
he says, “Im Bild ist Weiss das Licht,’ and two 
pages further, “Im Bild ist Plastik und Licht das- 
selbe,” one wonders if these identifications are to be 
taken literally, especially as they imply a third, that 
in pictures white is plasticity, which hardly makes 
sense. 

The theoretical introduction is amplified by com- 
parisons from early Flemish painting. An analysis 
of the use (or function) of white in works of early 
Flemish artists throws interesting light on their 
stylistic aims. Jan van Eyck (as can be seen from 
the Lucca Madonna) uses very little white and this 
mixed with other colors, which gives to the shadow- 
graph an even, grayish tone. A few accents serve to 
emphasize the design but contribute little to the 
plastic rounding of bodies. This handling of white, 
according to Wolters, is in principle akin to that 
found in works of Dutch fifteenth-century artists. 
The development in that school is characterized by 
a quantitative increase of white down to Bosch, in 
whose works the shadowgraphs reveal an improvis- 
ing, sketchy, fairly rough way of building up the 
paint-film before the glazes smooth out the surface. 
(It seems that this method is more closely related to 
some German paintings than to the contemporary 
Flemish.) 

Quite different is the use of white in the works of 
the Master of Flémalle and Roger van der Weyden. 
Through a careful gradation of the density of white, 
the forms are made to stand out in relief comparable 
to that of smooth metal-sculpture. In this group of 
works the largest amount of white is assembled on 
those parts of the bodies in which the expanding 
plastic forces are conceived as most active. In the 
course of the subsequent development, this “‘auton- 
omous” use of white gives way to a lateral or oblique 
lighting which causes the lead-white to be assembled 
on only one side of a given body. The “splendid 
isolation” of the original forms is finally, in the early 
sixteenth century, entirely abandoned in favor of a 
softly blurred design (Massys) which serves to sug- 
gest a unified, all-embracing lighting (Beleuchtung). 

By two examples, one for Roger, one for Bouts, 
Wolters shows how differences of quality, visible on 
the surface, may appear more marked in the evi- 
dence of the shadowgraph. 

For the illustration of another study which can be 
made with the help of shadowgraphs, Wolters turns 


to early German painting. Within certain limits the 
shadowgraph reveals the method, character, and 
process of the execution. A very searching analysis 
of a painting by the Hausbuch Master, for instance, 
shows that the roughness of his drypoints, which 
seemed to be at variance with the comparatively 
smooth surface of his paintings, finds an equivalent 
in the rather furry brushwork which appears in the 
shadowgraphs. At this point Wolters rightly calls 
attention to the fact that the shadowgraph does not 
show an “‘underpainting”’ in the sense of a first layer 
which was followed by another, the surface. X-rays, 
indeed, not only isolate only one color from many 
others belonging to the same layer, but also condense 
into one plane a// layers of the picture which contain 
this pigment. In other words, the X-ray photograph 
creates an image which, while emphasizing certain 
elements of a painting, is in no way a true picture of 
the painting in any of the stages of its execution. 
It is rather a new aesthetic unit, occasionally no 
doubt striking and powerful in effect; but it would be 
dangerous to forget that it is a far less faithful repro- 
duction than a normal photograph, and the term 
“shadowgraph,” though taken from the technical 
procedure in its making, causes a rather appropriate 
association. We will have occasion to revert to this 
point again. 

The analysis of German and Austrian painting 
which follows in Wolters’ book is a collection of cases 
in which various methods of execution can be studied 
from shadowgraphs. It is interesting to see how in 
the same picture two adjoining heads may have been 
painted in a very different manner (Pl. 48) depend- 
ing on their importance to the subject. Twice, in- 
deed, Wolters asserts that subject, size, and function 
of a painting may account for variations in the 
shadowgraphs of one master’s works. This fact is 
important because it implies that differences in 
shadowgraphs are neither definite proofs of a differ- 
ence of authorship nor are they necessarily caused 
by a “‘development”’ of the artist. 

The sequence of this part of Wolters’ book is a 
loose chronological order in which the main outlines 
of the development of German fifteenth- and six- 
teenth-century painting can be clearly perceived. 
There is great stylistic variety ranging from the soft 
and smooth laying on of white in the Cologne School 
Madonna mit der Wickenbliite of ca. 1400, to the 
rather brutal simplification in the works of the Witz 
generation, the methodical, calligraphic, precise 
work of Pacher and Friiauf the Elder, the free varia- 
tion of a Flemish technique in Schongauer, and the 
powerful plastic clarity of Diirer. It is obvious from 
these examples that shadowgraphs, instead of pro- 
viding startling surprises or contradicting the evi- 
dence of the surface, tend in general to confirm and 
occasionally to clarify our previous knowledge of the 
artists and their work. In fact, if anything seems to 
be missing in Wolters’ (and Burroughs’) book, it is 
a clear statement of how much of their observations 
made on shadowgraphs, and of the deductions drawn 
from this study, could also have been reached from 
a careful study of the so-called “surface.” The sur- 
face of a painting, after all, is in most cases not a 
single layer of pigments, covering up whatever is 
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underneath. The naked eye, if properly trained, can 
see a good deal of the structure of the painting, and 
a strong magnifying glass reveals still more. To 
these agents the “surface” of a painting is in many 
cases plainly composed of several superimposed 
layers. While it is hardly possible to single out any 
one pigment—as the X-ray does with white—this 
deficiency is compensated for by the greater scope 
and variety of the observations on the original work. 

Two short concluding chapters round out Wolters’ 
book. They contain clear and valuable data on those 
points which probably will continue to be the most 
striking contributions of X-ray photography to our 
knowledge of old painting. The first deals with the 
discovery of pentimenti. Wolters distinguishes be- 
tween minor corrections, arid changes which trans- 
form essentials. With Diirer, pentimenti are usually 
of the first sort, with Rembrandt generally of the 
second, an observation which conforms well to our 
conceptions of the working methods of the two 
masters. In quoting and describing several in- 
structive cases of pentimenti, Wolters tries to account 
for their occurrence. It is easy to see, of course, that 
in the evaluation of such evidence ample room is left 
to the speculation of the individual critic. 

The most important practical value of the X-ray 
is discussed in the last chapter. The nature of the 
support, the condition of the paint-film, the extent 
of the damages, any tampering with the shape of the 
picture, and similar data can be established. These 
qualities have made the X-ray photograph an in- 
dispensable tool in the hand of the modern restorer 
and museum curator. But again, as Wolters says, 
“It should not be forgotten that it is only one tool 
among others and that it has definite limitations.” 

Wolters’ text is followed by nearly a hundred 
excellent illustrations which in most cases reproduce 
the identical detail as it appears in a photo and in a 
shadowgraph. The reader can thus control without 
difficulty the working of the X-rays. The majority 
of reproductions are selections from early Flemish 
and German paintings belonging to German gal- 
leries. Only a few seventeenth-century pictures 
(Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyck) are included. 
Since Wolters did not attempt to make any contri- 
butions of a critical nature, but tried only to estab- 
lish the range of the usefulness of the shadowgraph, 
such a restricted selection is justifiable, although the 
inclusion of some examples of Italian painting might 
have been instructive. 

A bibliography of the literature on the X-raying of 
paintings completes the book. 


* * * 


The extent to which X-ray evidence could be 
utilized to decide problems of attribution is a ques- 
tion which Wolters perhaps consciously avoids. Al- 
though he seems to believe that individual character- 
istics can be distinguished, one feels that he would 
hesitate to pronounce attributions solely on the 
basis of X-ray evidence, especially where the “sur- 
face’’ would be at variance with such a theory. 
Throughout Burroughs’ book, on the contrary, one 
purpose stands out among all others: to prove that 


the X-ray machine is a major tool for establishing 
the authorship of a painting. 

The introductory chapters contain Burroughs’ 
critical and aesthetic credo in a somewhat aphoristic 
and occasionally self-contradictory manner. Next to 
nicely-phrased sentences (“Pleasure in art is gen- 
erally proportionate to the intelligence brought to 
bear upon it”), one finds a confession like this: “My 
own discovery is that everything which can be said 
about pictures in general is contained somehow in 
the physical materials which are the only valid de- 
positories of a painter’s feeling about his world,” 
a statement with which Burroughs himself seems to 
disagree three pages later by saying, “Without a 
background of general knowledge, works of art can 
be appreciated only for surface effects and for super- 
ficial, technical reasons.” Then again we hear: “‘As 
the aesthetic (creative?) attitude is an emotional 
searching, the appreciative attitude is an emotional 
following. It appeals to us because it leads into a 
balanced state where the diversity of reality becomes 
unified in a moment of sympathetic control.” These, 


Burroughs thinks, are “fulminant truisms” based 


not on “philosophic or psychological theories” but 
on “common sense and practical reasoning.” 

The next three chapters deal with the character ot 
shadowgraphs and their use in the study of paintings. 
Supported by examples from his large and un- 
equalled collection Burroughs shows how X-rays dis- 
close repaints and damages; how they may help in 
the detection of forgeries; how copies and imitations 
may be distinguished from the original (illustrated 
by the singularly instructive case of Pelham’s por- 
trait of Cotton Mather). Frequently enough, of 
course, the X-ray bears out the decisions to which 
experts had previously come by different paths of 
study and reasoning. 

Burroughs is well aware of the difficulties of evalu- 
ating the evidence of the shadowgraph. It is all the 
more regrettable that he uses throughout his book 
the term “underpainting” for what appears in the 
X-ray photo. This term causes at the very outset 
a most unfortunate bias by creating an artificial con- 
trast between “‘surface” on the one hand and “under- 
painting” on the other. It makes us forget easily: 


a) that the X-ray may very well record “surface” 
elements, 

b) that the surface, being aesthetically three- 
dimensional, may show elements of lower layers 
which also appear in the shadowgraph, 

c) that the X-ray is a selective agent and fails to 
show elements which may very well be part of a 
genuine underpainting. 


In the light of these facts it is difficult to under- 
stand such formulations as, “From the most obvious 
to the most subtle of contrasts, the shadowgraphs 
record the kind and the amount of that modelling 
which is vital in the production of works of art,” or, 
“The X-rays record the brushstrokes’ from first to 
last.” On page 94 one finds the term “under- 
painting” used even for what really are earlier ver- 
sions—which may have been just as finished in 
execution as the final “surface.” 

Among the examples which Burroughs discusses 
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in these chapters appear the two versions of the 
Virgin of the Rocks (Paris and London). Burroughs 
supports the thesis that the London picture (of 
which alone there are X-ray photos) is a second, but 
slightly later and definitely authentic work by 
Leonardo. His chief argument is that the shadow- 
graph shows alterations made in the course of execu- 
tion, which prove “spontaneity of workmanship,” 
which in turn proves Leonardo’s hand. (Other argu- 
ments are vague and may be dismissed.) There is a 
serious flaw in this logic. The pentimenti revealed in 
the shadowgraph affect just those parts in which the 
London picture differs from the Louvre version. 
They show, in other words, that whoever altered 
Leonardo’s composition tried out various schemes 
before deciding on those which are visible on the 
surface. Far from being a proof of Leonardo’s 
authorship, these observations could readily be used 
as arguments against it. Without stressing the point, 
this example may at least show that X-ray evidence 
allows for several interpretations which may easily 
lead to opposite conclusions. 

Chapter 8, the first to be devoted exclusively to 
one problem, deals with deductions drawn from the 
Worcester painting of an old woman at prayer by 
Maes. The shadowgraph shows surprisingly little of 
the surface. One sees instead the portrait of a young 
woman which lies hidden under the later paint. 
Burroughs thinks that this hidden picture, too, was 
painted by Maes, although all we know of it is its 
appearance in the shadowgraph. Contrasting the 
“heavy impasto” of the hidden portrait with the 
“fluid glazes” of the Old Woman, Burroughs as- 
sumes two successive stylistic phases in Maes’s de- 
velopment. Trying to date both pictures, Burroughs 
argues: The hidden portrait has a ‘‘Vermeer-like’”’ 
technique (heavy impasto?) which cannot be dated 
before 1655, when Maes painted in a ““Rembrandt- 
esque” manner. The Old Woman, in turn, must 
have been painted before 1658, from which year 
dates a “‘suave and affected” portrait. The hidden 
portrait, necessarily done before the O/d Woman, 
is finally dated by Burroughs in 1657, because it 
resembles the portrait of a man in Brussels which 
has “several traits in common” with another por- 
trait which was done in that year. As the Old 
Woman was painted “before 1658” both the hidden 
portrait and the one which covers it must have been 
executed within the same year. This somewhat sur- 
prising result proves to Burroughs that “sudden 
changes” took place in Maes during his period, that 
he was even “three painters in about as many years, 
a talented practitioner of three skillful styles.’’ The 
reader is left to puzzle whether such a man might 
not possibly have practiced the same “‘style”’ at re- 
peated interva!s, which would lead the thesis into a 
beautiful vicious circle, or whether the entire struc- 
ture is not built on so many hypotheses that its 
power of persuasion is greatly diminished. 

The main point in chapter 9, devoted to the 
Giorgione-Titian problem, is an attempt to establish 
the attribution to Giorgione of the Man with 
Clenched Fist (Kress Collection). Burroughs pro- 
ceeds again with rather circumstantial demonstra- 
tions, establishing a “Giorgione-ductus’”’ (‘‘realistic, 


firm, bold, linear, free, with a pronounced pattern 
in the underpaint’’) from the shadowgraphs of the 
Three Philosophers, the Budapest fragment, the San 
Liberale, London, and the Fudgment of Solomon, 
Florence, all of which he accepts as Giorgione’s own. 
He finds the same characteristics in the Kress por- 
trait. ‘““We need no more than a juxtaposition of the 
shadowgraph illustrations to prove the Giorgion- 
esque character of the method.” Turning, however, 
to the two reproductions in question (Pl. 33 and 37), 
we find two widely differing technical methods. In 
the Three Philosophers white seems to have been 
applied in a great variety of thicknesses and with a 
constantly changing pace. Deep “‘shadows”’ (absence 
of lead-white) are next to heavily-painted highlights, 
and there is rarely an extended area which is not en- 
livened by a pronounced play of light and dark. The 
portrait, on the other hand, lacks the firmness and 
decision of design, the outspoken contrasts. White 
is used in only slightly varying quantities as a thin 
admixture with other colors, so that a gray tone 
prevails throughout. On the basis of the shadow- 
graph alone one would hardly feel it necessary to 
connect the two pictures; the X-ray evidence, in 
my opinion, cannot be quoted in support of an 
attribution which attempts to contradict the beliefs 
of Berenson, Lionello Venturi, Tietze, and others. 

In chapter 10, Burroughs takes us to seventeenth- 
century Flanders. Rubens’ Art Factory is the object 
of a long and rambling discussion showering the 
reader with a “welter of attributions,” which leave 
even people who are familiar with the field gasping. 
If it really was Burroughs’ purpose to puzzle the 
reader (page 151) he has certainly achieved his goal. 
Most of these attributions are made on the basis of 
qualifying descriptions, but it is often doubtful 
whether these descriptions refer to the shadowgraph 
or to the surface. Rubens’ technique is variously 
described as “‘bold and sure, formalised in a fresh 
way, broadly precise and consistently felt, joyously 
materialized in a rich luminous pigment.” De 
Crayer’s technique, on the contrary, is variously 
described—‘“‘wild and scratchy, has fluid effects of 
brushwork, is stiff and superficial,’ shows “clouded 
modelling.” Schut also models “‘scratchily and 
feebly.” We find artists whose brushwork is “large, 
loose and yet ultimately stiff,” “spasmodic” or “‘in- 
decisive,” pictures painted “‘in large, singularly im- 
mobile” strokes. While one has a feeling that Bur- 
roughs derives distinct emotional reactions from the 
study of the technique of these masters, his charac- 
terizations remain in a sphere of terminology in 
which it is difficult to follow him. Contrary to 
Wolters, who always remains in close contact with 
the forms he describes, Burroughs’ descriptions are 
general, and he comes dangerously close to the same 
“mysteries of intuitive criticism” which he himself 
brands as unscientific. 

Among the attributions may be mentioned: to van 
Thulden the Madonna and St. Francis in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and the Coup de Lance in Antwerp; 
to E. Quellinus, a Portrait of a Man, Metropolitan 
Museum; to de Crayer, a St. Cecilia, also Metropoli- 
tan Museum; Portrait of Margaret de Vos, Boston; a 
profile study in Vienna, and the Fudgment of Solomon 
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in the Prado. As recently as 1932, the last picture 
was attributed to Rubens himself by no less a critic 
than G. Gliick (Zeitschrift f. Kunstgeschichte, 1932, 
p. 271). This seems to have escaped Burroughs’ 
attention. On the surface this picture is so blatantly 
different from, and superior to, de Crayer’s painting 
of the same subject, that Burroughs’ attribution must 
remain doubtful. Equally unconvincing is the pas- 
sage on the portrait of Anna Maria de Schodt in 
Boston, the attribution of which to Van Dyck Bur- 
roughs rejects emphatically. On the other hand, we 
agree with the attribution of the Boston Doudle 
Portrait to Rubens. In this picture the X-ray dis- 
closed a very interesting pentimento, in that it shows 
that the head of the young man had first been 
painted in a different position. Such an alteration 
is, however, not an isolated instance with Rubens, as 
Burroughs can show a similar thing in the Viennese 
fragment from the early Mantuan altarpiece. It is 
surprising that Burroughs fails in this case to draw 
a legitimate conclusion from the X-ray evidence. 
The boy in the Vienna fragment had been called 
Vincenzo II by Gliick because he corresponded with 
neither of the Stockholm drawings, inscribed Fran- 
cesco and Ferdinando. Since the shadowgraph dis- 
closes that the head had at first been painted in the 
identically tilted fashion as that of Francesco in 
Stockholm, one may draw the conclusion that we 
have in the Vienna fragment Francesco, the oldest 
son, and not Vincenzo II. 

“Two Problems in the Rembrandtesque”’ is the 
title of chapter 11. Since it is Burroughs’ life am- 
bition, according to the autobiographical sketch ac- 
companying the book, to disentangle Rembrandt’s 
own work from the many doubtful attributions, one 
approaches the chapter with high expectations. 
Burroughs himself says confidently that the X-ray 
“reveals several aspects of Rembrandt’s technique, 
and presents at every turn the opportunity to sort 
the original from the imitative.” The main critical 
object of the chapter is to prove: a) that the pic- 
ture in Berlin of Samson Berating his Father-in-law 
is a painting by J. Lievens; and b) that the por- 
traits of Pieter and Volkera van Beresteyn in the 
Metropolitan Museum are works by J. Backer. To 
understand the boldness of these propositions it is 
necessary to realize not only that so far no serious 
Rembrandt scholar has doubted these pictures, but 
also that neither Schneider, the author of an excellent 
and thorough book on Lievens, nor Bauch, who made 
an equally exhaustive study of Backer, had seen the 
opportunity to enlarge the euvres of their masters 
by such striking and well-known works. The surface, 
therefore, does not seem to give any clues which 
would speak either against Rembrandt or in favor of 
Lievens and Backer respectively. 

Burroughs compares the X-ray photo of the Berlin 
picture with those of several portraits executed by 
Rembrandt between 1632 and 35 and finds in it a 
less concise modeling and a looser sort of brushwork. 
Does this necessarily prove that Rembrandt could 
not have painted the Samson? One is reminded of 
a similar case which Wolters discussed and settled 
quite differently: ‘Das ist nicht der Unterschied 
zwischen Eigenhandigkeit oder Nichteigenhandig- 


keit.... Es ist der Unterschied zwischen ‘Figur’ 
und ‘Portrait’ der hier auftritt. Die verschiedenen 
Arten der Darstellung verlangen verschiedene Tech- 
niken.” Admittedly, Wolters was discussing two 
works by Roger van der Weyden. Yet if this can be 
true of a fifteenth-century artist bound to the rigid 
traditions of his craft, how much more freedom must 
we allow for an artist of the technical versatility of 
Rembrandt! Not that the reason for the difference 
necessarily must be the same. In fact, Rembrandt’s 
portrait of his father (Chicago) likewise differs from 
those other portraits, while sharing the strong con- 
trasts of light and dark with the Berlin Samson. As 
to the attribution to Lievens, Burroughs pleads for 
it by citing three pictures, the shadowgraphs of 
which, he thinks, show the closest analogies. Com- 
paring his reproductions (Pl. 60 and 64), we fail 
completely to see the similarities claimed. In the 
Berlin Samson we see an economical and extremely 
bold distribution of white, leaving large areas en- 
tirely to the modeling with glazes, and yet creating 
a most striking three-dimensional organization of 
forms. In Lievens’ head of Delilah, from the Amster- 
dam picture, there are no large contrasts of light and 
dark masses, no sudden emergence, as it were, of 
forms from deep shadows. There is, in comparison, 
a rather disorganized and unsystematic accumula- 
tion of short, straight strokes of white, looking like 
hatchings, which leave the form flat, dull, and ex- 
pressionless. It appears from Burroughs’ text that 
he should like to date the picture around 1631-32 
in Lievens’ career. It is strange that he should use 
for comparison a painting from 1628 and another 
from 1644, instead of the convenient and excellent 
Fob from the National Gallery in Ottawa, which is 
dated 1631! Without anticipating the X-ray evi- 
dence, one can safely say that the Ottawa Yod has 
little if anything in common with the Berlin Samson, 
which we prefer to consider a Rembrandt until better 
proofs to the contrary are presented. 

In the case of the van Beresteyn portraits, Bur- 
roughs’ arguments again seem to us unconvincing. 
The portraits are signed and dated 1632, and Bur- 
roughs does not produce any technical evidence that 
these signatures are not genuine (nor does he with 
the equally signed Samson). The way in which they 
are painted and spaced and fitted into the back- 
ground is so thoroughly in keeping with other Rem- 
brandt signatures that one would expect the por- 
traits to form cornerstones of any critical study. At 
any rate, before barring the portraits altogether 
from Rembrandt’s e@uvre, every effort should be 
made, for instance by comparison with dated works 
like the Anatomy-lesson of Dr. Tulp, to see if the 
variations in the brushstrokes (broad here, minute 
and dense in other examples) cannot be registered 
within the scope of one artist’s personality, especially 
as the portraits by no means deserve the derogatory 
comments on their quality which Burroughs bestows 
on them. As to the attribution to Backer, one need 
again only look at the reproductions if Burroughs’ 
book to discard the idea. The closest analogy that 
he seems to find is in a portrait of a boy in Antwerp; 
cross-references to each other on Pl. 70 and 72 make 
this clear. And yet it seems to me that if shadow- 
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graphs have any meaning at all, it should be evident 
that these two pictures must have been done by two 
different artists, whoever they were. The sparing 
and sure modeling in the van Beresteyn portrait 
differs fundamentally from the haphazard and grop- 
ing way in which forms are built in the Antwerp 
picture. In the latter, there is an abundance of 
strong lights which occasionally try to follow the 
curving of the surface, at other times have no struc- 
tural value. In the van Beresteyn portrait there is 
an economical balance of lights, and every stroke 
helps to clarify the structure. If Backer did this, 
he could not have been the painter of the other pic- 
ture. But if he did not paint the Antwerp picture in 
the first place, Burroughs’ main argument for giving 
him the van Beresteyn portraits is worthless. 
Burroughs concludes with a few chapters on the 
most delicate problems of early Flemish painting: 
the van Eyck question, and the case of Roger van 
der Weyden and the Master of Flémalle. The gist of 
chapter 12, devoted to the van Eycks, is the estab- 
lishment by X-ray evidence of a master different 
from Jan van Eyck, whom one may identify with 
Hubert. Although this reviewer shares the opinion 
that an historical truth is contained in the famous 
inscription on the Ghent altar, he must admit that 
the evidence as presented by Burroughs fails to es- 
tablish beyond doubt two hands. One can raise 
many objections to Burroughs’ analysis, and ques- 
tion his conclusions. After finding, to mention only 
one point, a certain “dense underpainting” in the 
Virgin Martyrs of the Adoration of the Lamb, which 
he thinks were done by Hubert, Burroughs discovers 
a similar treatment in the shadowgraph of the angel 
Gabriel from the Annunciation, which he considers 
the work of Jan. He “‘solves”’ the difficulty with the 
following statement: “This does not mean that one 
artist painted both panels. The relationship in style 
between the Angel and the Martyrs is a formal one 
such as is found between master and pupil.’’ One 
wonders if such pronouncements do not make use— 
unintentionally, of course—of the facts which they 
are trying to establish. Facing the embarrassing 
question whether the Madonna in the Church (whose 
shadowgraphs he considers related to the Virgin 
Martyrs) could be an early work by Jan (as it is, 
by the way, considered again by Tolnay), Burroughs 
feels that “it looks not like beginner’s work,” and, 
avoiding any further discussion of the X-ray evi- 
dence, that it does not fit into Jan’s development. 
The dangerous statement that a painting looks or 
does not look like a youthful work occurs several 
times in the chapters on the Roger-Flémalle problem. 
“The Mérode Angel seems to resemble a carved 
figure only in an accidental way which would be 
characteristic of an immature artist.”” The Granada 
altar “far from being the immature work we are 
seeking ... reveals mature artistry.” Burroughs 
can even distinguish between “youthful effort”’ and 
“early maturity.”” Campin’s earliest picture (“‘it has 
such a fresh and naive originality that it may be 
called youthful work’) appears to Burroughs to be 
the Virgin amid Flowers in Berlin. He dates it “more 
than a decade earlier than Jan van Eyck’s Madonna 
at the Well,” done in 1439. If we interpret Burroughs 


correctly, the picture must have been painted ca. 
1427-28. At that time, Campin, the “youthful and 
immature” artist, was about 52 years old! He was 
47 in the year 1422, according to a record of pensions 
created in that year. Yet this middle-aged man still 
produced “immature” works, “lacking control of 
proportions and spacing” only to develop within a 
few years the “mature artistry” of the Werl altar. 
The entire development of the master and the 
chronology of his works laboriously built up by 
Burroughs with an abundance of involved deduc- 
tions simply does not make sense in the face of these 
dates. 

With regard to the problem of combining the 
Master of Flémalle with Roger into one “Super- 
Roger,”’ Burroughs claims that technical differences 
seen in the shadowgraphs are sufficiently distinct to 
warrant the assumption of two masters. However, 
mainly due to Burroughs’ terminology, which is as 
we have seen vaguely interpretive rather than ac- 
curately descriptive, this distinction comes out less 
clearly than one would like. By making a random 
collection of some of his descriptive phrases one can 
easily find rather similar statements about either 
master, while there are apparently great divergencies 
within their euvres. We list a few: 


ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN MASTER OF FLEMALLE 
consistently precise placid accuracy of forms 
easy, skilful, positive methodically painted, 
free, skilful 
outbursts of tempera- uneven, erratic, complex 
ment, nervousness of 
line 
(St. Joseph) drawn with a hesitating tempera- 
several corrections in ment which proceeded 
the hands by revision and cor- 
rection 


Burroughs of course does not hesitate to assume 
influences running frequently in both directions. In 
the London portraits, Campin “is aping Rogier’s 
draughtsmanship” and in the Werl altar he is 
“learning new lessons in grandeur from Rogier.”” We 
even find a case like that of the lost Deposition (with 
its fragment in Frankfurt) which was influenced by 
Roger who, in turn, repeated and adapted some of 
its parts! 

In the distribution of works among the two artists 
Burroughs proposes a few changes. He pleads for 
the attribution of the Portrait of a Fat Man (Robert 
de Masmines?) in Berlin, to Roger and contends, 
justly, I think, that the Berlin Ca/vary is not by the 
Master of Flémalle. This painting, which, since the 
discovery of the Turin altarpiece, must be con- 
sidered, in my opinion, an early work by Roger, is 
linked by Burroughs with the London Magdalen as 
works of a third, anonymous master (Appendix C). 
His evidence against the Magdalen is that the master 
who painted it made use of the Barbara of the Werl 
altar. Yet, because the Magdalen does not support 
the right half of her prayerbook with her hand, the 
master obviously did not understand his model. 
Common sense answers this argument with the ob- 
servation that prayerbooks of the fifteenth century 
can easily be held that way on account of their stiff 
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binding. If the Magdalen is not—as Burroughs 
wants us to believe—a weak copy of Barbara, all 
further conclusions are without basis. 

Of the copies of the Mérode Annunciation, Bur- 
roughs recognizes Daret’s hand in the free copy in 
Brussels, an attribution which has much to recom- 
mend it. We remain unconvinced with regard to the 
copy in Cassel, which Burroughs considers an early 
work by Roger. Here is a case which is methodologi- 
cally interesting, because even for Burroughs, the 
evidence of the surface is at variance with that of 
the shadowgraph. He finds the surface “strangely 
hard and mechanical” but he overrules his doubts 
in favor of the shadowgraph. The decision is, how- 
ever, not a matter of preference for one or the other 
set of observations. The painter of the Cassel copy 
changed his model everywhere in favor of a linear 
sharpening of all contours. The soft light of the 
Mérode Annunciation is lost entirely. In addition 
there are inaccuracies in copying which betray the 
hand of a weak master: the enlargement out of all 
proportion of the head of the Virgin, the design of 
her napkin which hangs obliquely instead of verti- 
cally from her fingers, the awkward mistakes in 
drawing the round windows or the kettle in the niche. 
While the ineptitude of the work would be at least 
strange with Roger, the metallic sharpening of the 
design virtually excludes him, since it is mot found 
in his early works, though it is characteristic of his 
later productions. In other words, the style of the 
Cassel Annunciation presupposes a phase in Roger’s 
development which is far more advanced. Granted 
a general similarity to works of Roger in the model- 
ing of forms as they appear in the shadowgraph, the 
most natural and also most satisfactory assumption 
would be that the copy is the work of a second-rate 
artist who was trained under Roger’s influence, and 
that it was executed after 1450 rather than before. 

Perhaps the most unexpected outcome of Bur- 
roughs’ studies of Roger’s work (aside from his inci- 
dental remark that the wings—or the whole—of the 
Columba altar were painted by an assistant!) are 
his doubts with regard to the Boston St. Luke. This 
beautiful painting, long misjudged except for a soli- 
tary expression of faith on the part of William 
Rankin, has been generally accepted as an original 
by Roger’s hand since its restoration in Berlin in 
1932. The reasons which Burroughs gives for his 
skepticism are not all taken from shadowgraphs. 
“The perspective is not as rigidly accurate as in 
Rogier’s work, let alone Jan van Eyck”; yet it is 
well known that Roger’s perspective frequently is 
“inaccurate,” let alone that of Jan van Eyck! “Most 
important of all,” a tiny figure in the background of 
a man relieving nature “has no logical place in 
Roger’s devout and elegant art.” (!) In Appendix D, 
Burroughs adds other reasons to these. Although 
he found on page 230 that “there is no obvious, 
orderly development in technique”’ in Roger’s work, 
and that it is “difficult to show anything more than 
a general range in method,” it is precisely the con- 
ception of a rigid technical development of Roger 
which he uses as argument against Roger as the 
author of the St. Luke. The X-ray photographs of 


the St. Luke are not altogether different from those 
of other pictures by Roger. They do agree, according 
to Burroughs, with a group of portraits painted 
about 1460. His reasoning may be summed up like 
this: Could the painting have been done at this 
period, around 1460? No; because it must be earlier 
than the Madonna and Child in Caen, which was 
perhaps executed between 1455 and 1460. Why must 
it be earlier? “Because the child’s extraordinary, 
energetic toes are better drawn in the Boston picture 
than in the Madonna’’ (sic!). Could it then date 
from around 1450? No; because at that time Roger’s 
technique was “sharp and accurate,” as in the so- 
called Lionello d’Este in New York. Hence, Roger 
could hardly have been the painter. This whole 
edifice reminds us of those tricks in which you build 
a heap of matches on the neck of a bottle. If you 
pull out only one match the whole pile may collapse. 
Almost any one of Burroughs’ arguments can be 
challenged, with a threat to the entire structure. 
One of the most devastating objections is the as-yet 
unpublished but indisputable fact—which this writer 
learned from a lecture of Dr. Kantorowicz—that the 
portrait in the Metropolitan Museum does not repre- 
sent Lionello d’Este at all, and that it must have 
been painted around 1460! I suppose there is only 
one way out: to admit not that the shadowgraphs 
failed us, but that they were pressed into a task 
which they—at least in this case—simply cannot 
perform. 

A different kind of argument is found in Appendix 
A, devoted to the Man with a Pink in the Berlin 
Gallery. That this painting is hardly a work of Jan 
van Eyck has been pointed out by many a scholar. 
Burroughs substantiates this view and amplifies it 
by the plausible suggestion, derived from shadow- 
graph evidence, that it might be of French origin, 
from the circle of the Maitre de Moulins. Here the 
distinctions and comparisons make use of tangible 
observations, with the result that the thesis is made 
convincing. 

The examples discussed here, while not exhausting 
all of Burroughs’ statements, analyses, and theories, 
cover, the reviewer hopes, at least the major points 
of his book. If problems of dating and attribution 
seem to dominate, it is not due to a tendency to 
quibble with minor points, but because Burroughs’ 
own interest is focused on such questions. There is 
no doubt that Burroughs’ well-known merits in the 
development of the use of the X-ray machine for the 
study of old paintings stand unshaken, even if it 
appears that the methods and the terminology which 
he applies in their interpretation are of doubtful 
value, and that he goes beyond the margin of safety 
in his reliance upon this evidence. To show this and 
to prove that shadowgraphs are, after all, no cure- 
alls for critical headaches, has necessitated a some- 
what lengthy discussion. Burroughs himself invited 
such a study of his book by the motto which he 
quoted at its head: “Books must be read as de- 
liberately and reservedly as they were written.” 


Juuius S. Hetp 
Barnard College, Columbia University 
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Kunstgeschichtliches Fahrbuch der Bibliotheca Hertz- 
iana, Zweiter Band, Leipzig, Verlag Heinrich 
Keller, 1938. Pp. 394; 319 figs. 


My review of the first volume of this Fahrbuch' 
could be very detailed, since by a strange coin- 
cidence all its articles dealt with problems in fields 
of special interest to me. I feel much less competent 
to review this new volume. The general character 
of the publication has not changed. Technically it is 
again perfect. The illustrations are numerous and 
well printed, and they again present new and inter- 
esting material. There is still, however, a sad defect: 
the lack of indices. Only one article has an index. A 
book which is so full of detail, which contains so 
much new information about many and little-known 
works of art, loses much of its usefulness if proper 
care has not been taken of the mechanics of it, e.g., 
indices. That means that there is room for improve- 
ment in the third volume, which we may hope to 
see next year.” 

The volume is dedicated exclusively to the Middle 
Ages, chiefly to the Romanesque period and main- 
ly in Italy. It certainly will be of special interest 
to the experts in this field; other readers, how- 
ever, might slightly regret this one-sidedness. Archi- 
tecture takes perhaps the most important place, 
with a long and detailed survey by Wolfgang Kronig 
of the Gothic Hallenkirchen in Central Italy, and a 
monograph by Hans Thimmler on the church of S. 
Pietro in Tuscania. Géza de Francovich discusses 
the origins and development of a special type of 
carved crucifix, i/ crocifisso doloroso, in Italy and the 
northern countries. Painting is represented by an 
article by Christian Adolf Isermeyer on the frescoes 
in S. Pietro in Tuscania, and by an article by Wil- 
helm Paeseler on the recently-discovered Roman- 
esque panel of the Last Judgment in the Vatican. 


* * * 


The first article in this volume is, in its length, al- 
most a book, though the title, ““Hallenkirchen in 
Mittelitalien,” would scarcely seem promising 
enough for such extensive study. Dr. Krénig has 
chosen to discuss the Italian examples of a type of 
church which was particularly unacceptable to most 
parts of Italy throughout the whole Middle Ages and 
later: the Hallenkirche. (1 am afraid that the English 
language does not possess a word corresponding to 
this well-accepted German term.) The idea of de- 
signing the three naves of a church of equal height 
and of thus fusing the three units of the nave to- 
gether into one vast, rather vague space, never ap- 
pealed very strongly to the Italians, who preferred 
clear-cut articulation and easily perceptible organ- 
ization of a space composition. Thus the author 
finds the material limited even in the parts of Italy 
which seem to have had at least some interest in this 


1. Art BuLLeTIN, xx, 1938, 324-33!- 

2. Since this review was written, the third volume has appeared 
under the altered name of Rémisches Jahrbuch fir Kunstge- 
schichte. Dritter Band. Verdéffentlichung des Kaiser-Wilhelms 
Instituts fiir Kunstwissenschaft im Palazzo Zuccari zu Rom. 
Although this volume, also, is devoted entirely to the Middle 
Ages, a note by the editor, Leo Bruhns, states that the forth- 
coming volume will deal with art of the Renaissance and Baroque 
periods. 


type of building, Umbria and the adjoining prov- 
inces. Besides a few insignificant Romanesque ex- 
amples, there are worth mentioning in the Gothic 
period only S. Fortunato in Todi (1292+), and S. 
Domenico in Perugia (1304+), the interior of which 
is today completely rebuilt after the collapse of the 
building in the early seventeenth century. The 
Cathedral in Perugia, though entirely dependent on 
S. Domenico, belongs, according to the author, in 
the fifteenth century (1437+). In the same century 
there are two other remarkable examples, the 
Cathedral of Pienza (1459+), and the Basilica 
della Santa Casa in Loreto (1468+). S. Maria del 
!’Anima in Rome (1499 +) is the last specimen which 
the author considers, a strange contemporary of 
Bramante’s St. Peter’s. In each of these cases the 
inspiration for the peculiar motif came from abroad. 
Southern France is responsible for the Romanesque 
churches: S. Fortunato is almost a precise replica 
of the Cathedral of Poitiers; S. Domenico and the 
Cathedral of Perugia receive the foreign motif in- 
directly through S. Fortunato. The Cathedral of 
Pienza and S. Maria dell’Anima were built with the 
openly acknowledged intention of imitating southern 
German buildings of this type. Only the Basilica in 
Loreto remains as a puzzle which the author does 
not succeed in solving. 

It is of course difficult to write history from such 
disiecta membra. Dr. Kronig illustrates these Central 
Italian Hallenkirchen very thoroughly, and makes 
valuable contributions to their individual history. 
He presents them to the scholarly world for the first 
time in a serious and exhaustive fashion. Here lies 
one of the merits of the article, since S. Domenico 
in Perugia and S. Fortunato had never been duly 
considered, and a building like the Cathedral in 
Perugia had always been taken more or less as a 
freakish curiosity of no consequence. But the real 
importance of the article does not rest on archaeo- 
logical discussions; they are valuable enough, but 
they could have been dealt with very briefly. What 
is really fascinating is the way in which the author 
demonstrates that in each of these cases the artistic 
convictions of Italy tend to translate the imported 
idea into a more congenial, more Italian language. 

The assimilating power of the Italian spirit—as 
a matter of fact, of the spirit of every country which 
has a tradition of its own—is something which nowa- 
days is more or less generally taken for granted. 
Dr. Krénig himself quotes in this connection the 
review which Benedetto Croce wrote many years 
ago of E. Bertaux’s book on the art of southern 
Italy, and which closes with the following sentences: 
“Tl Bertaux sa benissimo come questa esaggerazione 
del criterio e dell’influsso ha spinto alcuni suoi 
colleghi (ricordo |’Enlart e il Reymond) a negare, 
nientedimeno, ogni originalita all’arte italiana. Ma 
credere di aver detto tutto intorno alla scultura 
fiorentina quando la si é riattaccata alla scultura 
francese medievale, é precisamente lo stesso che 
negare originalita a Ludovico Ariosto (cito un 
esempio ormai classico), quando si sono ricercate le 
sue fonti nelle Chansons de geste e nei romanzi 
della Tavola Rotonda. Castel del Monte sara, 
dunque, probabilmente un’opera di architettura 
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francese, allo stesso titolo che |’Orlando Furioso é 
un’opera di letteratura francese.’’* 

The idea expressed in this quotation is the leit- 
motif of Dr. Krénig’s whole article, even in a very 
specific sense, in, for instance, the criticism of the 
famous and brilliant book of Camille Enlart,* which 
also deals with the materials discussed by Dr. 
Krénig, but which so completely missed the essential 
points. 

In spite of such warnings as that of Croce, a fair 
and positive evaluation of Italian Gothic architec- 
ture has for a long time not been considered worth- 
while. Historians of architecture shunned that field 
because they could not rid themselves of the preju- 
dice that Gothic architecture ought to look the same 
in Italy or in Germany as in the country of its origins. 
On the other hand, there were the great achieve- 
ments of the Italian architects of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries which commanded respect. The 
result has been neglect or, at best, a half-hearted 
and rather puzzled, grudging praise of the most out- 
standing and best-known monuments. Now the tide 
seems to turn. The study of the phenomenon of 
Italian Gothic for its own sake is begun. And Dr. 
Krénig’s article must be taken as another sign of 
the newly-awakened interest, from which has grown 
only recently such an admirable book as that by 
Walter Paatz on Tuscan Gothic architecture.’ Dr. 
Krénig’s and Dr. Paatz’s views seem to match al- 
most perfectly; we shall come back to that later. 

It is only regrettable that Dr. Krénig has con- 
cealed his work under a misleading title. The Hadlen- 
kirchen provided his starting point; we have seen 
that numerically they are of very little importance, 
and it may be said that the author does not succeed 
in convincing us that the occasional presence of this 
specific form in one of the provinces of Italy has 
any deeper meaning, any historical importance 
whatsoever. As a matter of fact, the author makes 
this subject interesting only because he goes so far 
beyond its logical limits. If he had chosen a title 
like “Studies in Gothic Architecture in Central 
Italy,” the reader would have had a better approach 
from the outset, while now he finds himself fre- 
quently in a slightly antagonistic mood, having ex- 
pected one thing and gotten another; even when 
the substitute—this general characterization of 
Italian Gothic—is really much more interesting. 

The author makes some attempt to explain why 
the Hallenkirchen motive was sometimes taken up 
in Umbria. He observes rightly that the mendicant 
orders were its main promoters: S. Fortunato was a 
Franciscan, and S. Domenico a Dominican, church. 
He observes that the endeavor of these orders to 
build spacious interiors capable of holding the large 
crowds attending the sermons had early led to the 
creation of a similar form, only slightly more con- 
genial to the Italian taste, which Dr. Krdénig calls 
“flachgedeckte pseudobasilikale Hallenkirche.” He 
points out that S. Maria Novella in Florence also 
has more the character of a Hallenkirche than 


3- La critica e la storia delle arti figurative, Bari, 1934, p. 155. 

4. Les origines frangaises de l’ architecture gothique en Italie, 
Paris, 1894. 

5. Werden und Wesen der Trecento-architektur in Toskana, 
Florentiner Forschungen, Neue Folge, Bd. 1, Burg, 1937. 


that of a basilica. Nevertheless, since his explanation 
is not sufficient, we see him refer on one occasion, 
when every other argument seems to fail him, to an 
alleged local inclination towards the Hallenkirche 
(p. 118). The author realizes, however, that in this 
way he is substituting for an unknown factor a very 
vague one. Nor does the discussion of the Roman- 
esque examples, which forms a kind of introduction 
to the article, prove these to be a very genuine and 
representative expression of Umbrian taste, not to 
mention the fact that in proportion and in artistic 
effect they seem to have nothing to do with their 
later followers. 

If we take the title of the article literally, I do not 
know whether the author was justified in dedicating 
so much space to the one-nave churches (Saalkirche 
or Predigtscheune) which the mendicant orders 
erected during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies in such great numbers in central Italy. One 
suspects the author of continually attempting to 
stress a relationship between this type and the 
Hallenkirche, especially since he treats them to- 
gether for the Romanesque period. Certainly the 
one-nave church and the Hallenkirche have the same 
spaciousness. But that is about all they have in 
common, and one type cannot explain the other. 
As a matter of fact, I think that aesthetically there 
can be nothing more different than the simple, al- 
most mathematically clear space of these one-nave 
churches and the complicated, vague space of the 
Hallenkirche. And so the reader may be really dis- 
turbed when he suddenly finds a special chapter 
like that devoted to the one-nave churches with 
transverse arches, which seem to have no connec- 
tion with the main argument, except that they also 
go back to French prototypes. 

And yet, if we consider the article as a chapter 
in the history of Italian Gothic in general, we will- 
ingly admit that the discussion of S. Francesco and 
S. Chiara in Assisi finds a logical place here. The 
former is responsible for many motives in S. For- 
tunato in Todi, the latter for motives in S. Domenico 
in Perugia. There is no doubt that the process of 
Italianization of the Hallenkirchen was greatly 
furthered, as the author can prove with many de- 
tailed observations, by these most famous of the one- 
nave churches. That does not, however, mean any- 
thing more than that the Hallenkirchen as well as 
these one-nave churches take part in the general 
development of Gothic architecture of Italy. An 
influence of one type on the other cannot be denied, 
but there is no basic affinity. In the general picture 
S. Francesco in Assisi, S. Chiara, and the many other 
churches of this type have of course much more im- 
portance than the Hallenkirchen. Perhaps it was a 
good thing that the author reminded us in this con- 
text that S. Francesco is, after all, also a copy of a 
French church, the Cathedral in Angers, and that 
here we can already observe the typical Italian para- 
phrasing of a French motive, which was carried still 
a step further in S. Chiara. Dr. Krénig dedicates 
much space to these two buildings and their fol- 
lowers, and he analyzes them with care and under- 
standing. And in a fashion they steal the whole show 
because of their prominence. 
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It would take too much space to attempt to give 
an impression of the many interesting observations 
incorporated by the author in this article. Only one 
detail may be mentioned here, as being of the greatest 
consequence if it should turn out to be correct: the 
attribution of the design for S. Domenico in Perugia 
to Giovanni Pisano. In this Dr. Krénig follows the 
example of Dr. Paatz. The suggestion of this attribu- 
tion goes back to Vasari, the credibility of whose 
statements in these matters Paatz has been able to 
prove to a certain degree, against the radical skeptics. 
There is no doubt that many motives of S. Domenico 
are entirely Tuscan in character, especially the 
octagonal piers and the classicist capitals. I do not 
know whether the relations between Giovanni’s 
probable works, like the choirs of the Cathedrals in 
Massa Marittima and Prato, and S. Domenico in 
Perugia are sufficiently strong to prove the new at- 
tribution beyond any doubt. S. Domenico is today 
completely rebuilt and we can visualize its original 
shape only from reconstructions on paper; it was 
certainly erected by local workmen, who may have 
adulterated the original design, and in a material 
unusual for Giovanni Pisano, i.e., brick. Thus the 
comparison is not easy to make. Besides, Vasari 
may have noticed the Tuscan style of the detail and 
may have jumped to the conclusion that the church 
was erected by the sculptor to whom he wrongly 
attributed also a sepulchral monument inside it, so 
that his testimony would be valueless. But what- 
ever the final outcome of the question may be, Dr. 
Krénig’s suggestion is at least a very valuable work- 


ing hypothesis. 


Wood sculpture in Italy must be counted among 
the most problematic sections of our field. The his- 
tory of Italian sculpture was certainly not made in 
this material, and if we wish to follow the develop- 
ment of the great schools and masters, we must turn 
to statues and reliefs in bronze, stone, and marble. 
Yet from the Romanesque and later periods we still 
have a considerable number of woodcarvings, a 
group which originally was certainly even much 
larger, for we must assume that time has destroyed 
a disproportionately great number of works done in 
this perishable material. Few scholars have ever 
taken the pains to explore this field, or have gone 
beyond occasional publications of isolated speci- 
mens, since the lack of artists’ names and of dates is 
so discouraging and makes this task appear almost 
hopeless. Certainly a few wood sculptures can be 
connected with dates and names, sometimes even 
with those of famous masters like Donatello, Desi- 
derio da Settignano, and Giovanni Pisano; but the 
majority of them, above all during the Middle Ages, 
must have been carved by specialists who remain 
anonymous. Among the critics who have dedicated 
some time to this group of sculptures is Dr. Franco- 
vich, who has already presented us with some thor- 
ough and comprehensive studies on the subject. In 
his contribution to the Fahrbuch he deals with a 
very important group of woodcarvings, the Gothic 
crocifissi dolorosi. 

Whenever this type of crucifix occurs in Italy we 
are tempted to speak of northern influences or to see 


works imported from the North. The situation is 
very similar to that of the Pietas which Dr. K6rte 
discussed in the first volume of the Fahrbuch. Con- 
sequently, it is only logical that Dr. Francovich has 
not limited himself to the Italian examples (though 
he doubtless was induced to the whole study by 
them, since the article is written in Italian and forms 
part of a Fahrbuch published by a library in Rome), 
but deals with the crocifisso doloroso in the whole of 
Europe. This puts the problem on a broad basis, and 
enables Dr. Francovich to make some striking and 
quite unexpected suggestions. But essentially it 
has not facilitated the task. We must, after all, 
realize that the difficulties of determining the his- 
torical position of such sculptures of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries are as bad in the North as 
they are in Italy. 

There are definite limitations in any such subject. 
Because of the lack of any reliable documentary 
evidence, the only approach to the material is that 
of stylistic analysis. Relations between single works 
or groups of works must be based on observations 
of similarity of form. Chronologies must be con- 
structed in an abstract way by analogy according to 
the lines of a general, completely impersonal, stylistic 
development, which we pretend to be able to follow 
through the centuries. This procedure is historical, 
of course, only in a limited sense. The basis is very 
narrow: only the extant monuments; and we are 
completely at the mercy of the accidents which have 
selected this material for us. Seldom can we retrace 
any of these little contradictions, paradoxes, and 
absurdities of life which make the picture of better 
known sections of the history of art so much more 
human and lively, so much more probable and be- 
lievable. We construct theories, and must be pre- 
pared for the discovery of an inscription, a docu- 
ment, or a new piece of sculpture which will destroy 
the whole carefully designed structure. The element 
of subjectivity, which is necessarily one of the com- 
ponents of every historical research in these cases, 
grows to an alarming importance. I cannot help 
presenting the results of Dr. Francovich’s studies 
with certain reservations based on these general con- 
siderations. The author himself is well aware of the 
difficulties involved, as can be seen from various 
general remarks in his article (especially pp. 183- 
185). But of course nolens volens he is forced to 
apply the method described, whatever consequences 
it may have for his results. 

The author sets out with an attempt to clarify 
the origins of certain iconographical details fre- 
quently found in these crucifixes: the Y shape of the 
cross and its conception as arbor vitae. Both 
peculiarities, combined with a figure of Christ which 
expresses the torments of death, seem to occur in an 
emphatic way in Italy for the first time in Nicola 
Pisano’s pulpit in Siena. It is a mystery, however, 
why and on the basis of what inspirations Nicola 
adopted this formulation. The author points out 
that parallels are to be found in slightly earlier Ger- 
man miniatures, but he hesitates to suggest that 
Nicola Pisano might have been inspired by them. 
It looks as if a comprehensive general history of the 
crucifix has still to be written. 
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One thing, however, is indicated pretty clearly 
in these preliminary notes to the article, namely, 
that a crucifix like that in St. Mary in the Capitol 
in Cologne, which is the most famous one of the 
whole group and which, exceptionally, can be ap- 
proximately dated shortly before 1304, is not a 
spontaneous creation of a fortunate moment, but has 
many roots in the past. This fact is brought out by 
the author still more clearly and at greath length, 
with an abundant number of examples, in his second 
chapter. Here he discusses all the specimens of the 
crocifisso doloroso in the North as well as in the 
South which he thinks must be assigned to the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and which conse- 
quently are the immediate precursors of the cross in 
Cologne. He contrasts this new type, which is to 
be found chiefly in Germany, Spain, and Italy, with 
the other type of the thirteenth century, the tri- 
umphant Christ, as developed from Romanesque 
predecessors in the great Gothic workshops of 
France. The borderline between both types is not 
always clear, as it is not clear throughout the whole 
later development which the author sketches in the 
remaining chapters. All Gothic sculpture in the 
whole of Europe is necessarily determined by 
France, at least in its style, and it is not always easy 
to see the iconographical motive entirely apart from 
the style. One thing seems certain: France never 
relished very much the exaggerated expression of 
suffering so congenial to the German, Spanish, and, 
in some lesser degree, to the Italian mind. Conse- 
quently, the type of the crocifisso doloroso is ex- 
tremely rare on French soil. But in Germany and 
Italy it is sometimes very difficult to assign the ex- 
amples unequivocally to one type or the other. 

The material which the author reproduces and 
discusses here as well as later is interesting, though 
a certain lack of discrimination in regard to quality 
is often disturbing. The dates proposed can of course 
have only approximate value and are often open to 
discussion. The author frequently makes use of 
legendary traditions for his datings; for instance, a 
notice that a certain saint held a crucifix in a given 
church in high esteem, or that a cross was connected 
with a miracle, or with some historical event. It is 
very hard to test the reliability of such traditions; 
besides, the question must always be asked, whether 
the crucifix we possess is really the one referred to in 
the ancient histories and legends. We must not 
forget that the crucifix was the most common sculp- 
tural item in the decoration of a church. There must 
have been several in one building. Replacements 
and changes from one chapel to another, even from 
one church to another, must have been frequent 
enough. Whoever has once tried to disentangle the 
story of the wooden crucifixes of the Renaissance in 
the churches of Florence becomes a complete skeptic; 
and the confused notices which Dr. Francovich re- 
produces regarding the cross in S. Domenico in 
Chioggia are a good example, in the author’s own 
field, of the complete lack of certainty in these 
matters. Besides, I doubt if in such a case one can 
arrive at any worthwhile conclusions with regard to 
chronology, unless he includes sculptures other than 
crucifixes. The singling out of one iconographical 


type increases to an appalling degree the element of 
possible error. 

Comparisons between the crocifisso doloroso and 
crucifixes from the Romanesque period are not re- 
stricted to the sections of the article which deal with 
secondary iconographical features. Again and again 
the author points out that essential elements in this 
new type of crucifix are to be found long before: the 
emaciation of the body which underlines the suffer- 
ing of Christ in such a gruesome way, the contortion 
of body and limbs. That is very important for the 
critical evaluation of the crocifisso doloroso. It makes 
it much more difficult in the future to explain these 
crucifixes from the mystical writings of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, as it has been 
customary to do hitherto. Dr. Francovich does not 
touch at all the question of literary parallels, but he 
makes it clear that the peculiar conception of these 
crucifixes has nothing to do with the naturalism de- 
veloping towards the close of the Middle Ages, and 
that it can scarcely be understood as a humanization 
of an old hieratic motive. Dr. Francovich insists on 
the strictly medieval character of these and similar 
motives, especially in northern sculpture. That does 
not mean, of course, that the crocifisso doloroso does 
not undergo certain changes in the course of the 
fourteenth century which lead to a greater under- 
standing of the natural forms of the body. Perhaps 
this is even the best proof that at the beginning of 
the development we still have to deal with a form 
which is yet far away from an intentional imitation 
of nature. 

The last two chapters of the article stand out from 
the preceding ones by their greater clarity and con- 
ciseness. The attempts of the author to follow the 
development and diffusion of the crocifisso doloroso 
in the whole of Europe somehow lack a definite his- 
torical pattern. The strange phenomenon of the 
almost simultaneous appearance and continuous 
occurrence of the type in Italy, Spain, and Germany 
is not explained, except by some suggestions which 
are not new and which are as little furnished with 
definite proofs as ever. Then I find it difficult, for 
instance, to accept a term like “Italo-German,” 
which the author uses for certain crucifixes in Italy, 
and which does not seem to clarify anything. On the 
whole, however, the author inclines to assume a 
unification of the type from the North to the South. 
The material does not yield more, and the reader 
shares with the author a deep dissatisfaction with 
this state of affairs. All these things become still 
more puzzling when the author asserts in the last 
chapters,.in a discussion of Giovanni Pisano’s repre- 
sentations of the crucified Christ, that the works of 
this Italian and his father Nicola influenced the 
Rhenish crucifixes; but that, on the other hand, the 
influence was only superficial and had no bearing on 
the spirit of the German works; that, on the con- 
trary, Italian and German art at this moment were 
as far apart as ever in their tendencies and aims. 
However much these two statements may increase 
the whole confusion, in themselves they are clear 
and are easily adaptable as a basis for discussion. 

Giovanni Pisano’s crucifixes do not, strictly speak- 
ing, belong to the group of the crocifisso doloroso, 
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though they share with it the tendency towards 
greater animation. Essentially, they are determined 
by the contact with French Gothic sculpture, which 
had such importance for Giovanni’s art in general. 
In regard to the similarities which the author points 
out between them and the works of Nicola Pisano, 
and the crucifix in St. Mary in the Capitol and its 
followers, I do not think that they must necessarily 
lead to the conclusion that there existed an actual 
relationship, i.e., that the German masters were 
acquainted with Giovanni’s or Nicola’s work. The 
features which both groups share could be easily 
explained by the common source in France, and by 
an accidental similarity in the way the French style 
was adapted in both cases to suit local taste. The 
fact that later, from the middle of the fourteenth 
century, German sculpture drew heavily from 
Italian art has no significance in this context. This 
is a well-known fact which belongs in a completely 
different phase of the development of northern art: 
the slow formation of the international! style of the 
late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. But, 
however that may be, would such an isolated contact 
between two schools of sculpture, which essentially 
have so little in common, have sufficient significance 
to induce the author to dedicate an entire chapter 
to their differences? 

These last pages of Dr. Francovich’s article make 
the whole episode of the crocifisso doloroso in Italy 
quite inexplicable. The situation is similar to that 
described by Dr. KGrte in his article on the German 
Pietas in Italy, or that described by Dr. Krdénig in 
his article on the Hallenkirchen. There is no doubt 
that all these motives and forms were imported into 
Italy more or less freely, but that Italy actually 
had little use for them. Dr. Francovich points 
out clearly and concisely that the Italians had no 
understanding of the hypostasis of suffering or other 
emotions in a single person, so dear to the Germans. 
He observes rightly that men like Giovanni Pisano 
and Donatello refuse to single out the individual in 
its most personal features and situations. Emotion 
for them is bearable only when it is expressed by a 
group of relatively similar figures. The individual, 
if it appears by itself, must show a certain restraint 
and decorum. Hence in Italy the large groups of 
Depositions with many attendant figures are pre- 
ferred to the Pieta; the mild and beautiful dead 
Christ, derived from French Gothic prototypes, to 
the crocifisso doloroso in its extreme form. These 
contributions, from the Italian side, to the problem 
of the relative position of German and Italian art 
bring a completely new note into an old and some- 
what stale discussion. And I think it is most 
wholesome for it to be emphasized again from this 
side, that Italian sculpture of the thirteenth century 
contributed to the development of European art 
something which even the most eminent masters 
in Germany did not achieve in this period: the ren- 
aissance of the artistic personality. Nicola and 
Giovanni Pisano stand on the threshold of the Ren- 
aissance. The masters of Naumburg and Bamberg 
are wrapped in medieval darkness, whatever the 
relative artistic value of their products may be. 

Almost as a carupixov dpaya the author adds a few 


pages in which he shows that even the alleged 
monopoly of Germany in the creation of the so-called 
“‘Andachtsbilder” is a fairy tale. He adds new ma- 
terial to support the thesis, pronounced already by 
other scholars, that the Pieta had its sources in 
Italy. He reminds us of the isolation of scenes from 
the sacred stories, such as the Deposition of Christ, 
the Descent from the Cross, the Adoration of the 
Magi, and the Nativity of Christ, and their trans- 
formation in Italy into self-contained groups, with 
a purpose similar to that of the Pietds, groups of 
Christ and St. John, etc., in Germany. And as a 
proof that the Italians were capable also of the more 
intimate form of the Andachtsbild, he refers us to the 
innumerable new formulations which the subject of 
the Virgin and Child found during the Gothic period 
in Italy. These pages must be recommended as a 
supplement—often a contradictory one—to the 
general remarks of Dr. K6rte on the subject in the 
preceding volume of the Fahrbuch. 


* * * 


The church of S. Pietro in Tuscania is one of those 
puzzling Italian Romanesque buildings to which 
vastly divergent dates have been assigned. It is, 
like the Baptistery of Florence, a striking example 
of our ignorance in regard to the earlier history of 
Italian architecture. We have been used to consider 
its essential parts as belonging to the eighth century 
and as being, consequently, of the greatest im- 
portance for the history of Romanesque style in 
Italy. Dr. Thiimmler, in his contribution to the 
Jahrbuch, destroys this sense of security. He cannot 
adduce any new document or other direct evidence 
for his dating of the church in the eleventh century, 
with the possible exception of the inscription of the 
altar ciborium of 1093, which suddenly acquires a 
new meaning in connection with the history of the 
building itself. But he can make the new date prob- 
able enough by showing that such architectonic 
ideas as the pier with half-columns, or the com- 
position of the eastern parts of the church (transept 
and a kind of crossing)* do not develop in the whole 
of Italy until the second half of the eleventh century. 
The same can be proved for decorative details like 
the blind arcades resting on elongated half-columns 
and for the decoration of the exterior of the apse, 
which appears to be derived from Lombard brick 
architecture. Most convincing is Dr. Thimmler’s 
argument that the proportions of the interior find 
their parallels in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
rather than earlier. Even if this new dating of S. 
Pietro in Tuscania deprives us of a monument which 
we have considered of unique value on account of 
its early date, I think we must accept it with a 
certain relief. The church really fits better into the 
period which produced S. Miniato and the other 
buildings of the Florentine proto-Renaissance than 
into the obscure eighth century. Dr. Thimmler 

6. The author might have mentioned that similar ambiguous 
solutions of the problem of transept and crossing occur again and 
again in Italy, and even continue in the Gothic period; to mention 
only two outstanding examples: the Cathedral of Fiesole (early 
thirteenth century) and S. Croce in Florence. The one-nave 


churches of the mendicant orders in Central Italy, like S. Fran- 
cesco in Siena, might also be considered in this connection. 
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argues his case cleverly, combining acute technical 
observations with considerations of a more general 
nature, e.g., the development of architectural style 
in Italy and the other parts of Europe in general. 
His study has the conciseness and stimulating clarity 
which so often distinguish architectural investiga- 
tions of this type. 


* * * 


Dr. Isermeyer provides a kind of continuation of 
the preceding article, in examining the frescoes which 
decorate the choir parts of the church of S. Pietro in 
Tuscania. He dates them in the late eleventh cen- 
tury, which would mean that they were executed 
immediately after the building was finished. That 
sounds probable enough, and is certainly more satis- 
factory than previous attempts to date them either 
much later or much earlier; this latter suggestion 
now seems completely excluded by the later date of 
the whole church. Dr. Isermeyer tries to explain the 
stylistic differences, which can be observed between 
two different groups among the frescoes, as resulting 
from the different education of two collaborating 
artists rather than from widely different dates. He 
ventures here into a difficult field. Our knowledge of 
Romanesque painting in Italy is very fragmentary, 
and it takes some courage to group the material, 
which is very incompletely preserved, into definite 
schools. Nevertheless, the author is probably right 
when he states that the two different styles to be 
distinguished at Tuscania are contemporary, and 
that one of them must be compared with that of the 
famous frescoes in S. Clemente in Rome. For the 
derivation of the other style from the school of 
Montecassino (S. Angelo in Formis), one would like 
to have further proof, i.e., some connecting links. 
The linear treatment in Tuscania has no resemblance 
to the modeling in large patches of color and in light 
and shadow in S. Angelo in Formis. The recently- 
discovered frescoes in the abbey of Farfa, which the 
author considers to be just such a connecting link, 
and which indeed can be compared in certain types 
and motives to the frescoes of the second style of 
Tuscania, do not in any way explain its peculiar 
linear quality. The question remains, in spite of 
what the author says to the contrary, whether the 
use of different prototypes in the same workshop 
might not have produced an effect similar to that 
of two masters of different schools working side by 
side. I must confess that I do not find anything in 
the difference of the two styles in Tuscania which 
could not be explained in this way. Besides, I think 
one ought not to overlook the fact that both are 
closely drawn together by many similarities, notably 
the insistence on systems of beautifully curved lines. 


* * * 


Dr. Paeseler’s essay on the panel in the Vatican 
representing the Last Judgment, and signed by the 
painters Nicolaus and Johannes, deals with the same 
field. Ever since this important and unique work 
was first published by Sig. Redig de Campos in 
1935,’ there has been some question in regard to its 


7. “Sopra una tavola sconosciuta del secolo undecimo rap- 
presentante il Giudizio Universale,” Rendiconti della Pontificia 


dating. It seemed incredible that this panel should 
have been painted between 1040 and 1080 and by 
the authors of the frescoes in S. Elia in Nepi, and 
that it should consequently occupy a quite unique 
position of priority in many respects. Dr. Paeseler 
suggests, convincingly, as I think, a much later and 
much less spectacular date, around 1235/1240. His 
argumentation is exemplary in method and clarity. 

Realizing that stylistic analysis in such a case 
cannot lead to anything more than vague hypothe- 
ses, the author concentrates almost exclusively on 
iconography. This gives him occasion to review the 
badly garbled history of the representations of the 
Last Judgment during the Middle Ages. I think he 
is right in insisting, in opposition to such scholars 
as Wilpert and Kinstle, on the existence of two 
distinct types of representation: a northwestern one 
and a Byzantine one. There is much to learn in 
these sections of the article in the way of useful 
detail -and interesting parallels with theological 
literature. 

For his special purpose the author needed such a 
fundamental clarification. It enables him to estab- 
lish the share which both these types have had in the 
composition of the Vatican panel, and to find out 
how many, and which, new ideas might distinguish 
this picture from its predecessors. The latter ques- 
tion above all is important. It helps the author to 
confirm the suggestion already made by Sig. Redig 
de Campos, that the panel was originally painted 
for a church or chapel of St. Stephen, joined to the 
basilica of S. Paolo fuori-le-Mura. But it also pro- 
vides the author with his main arguments for settling 
any doubts in regard to the dating. Many of the 
iconographical features of the Vatican Last Judg- 
ment are to be explained as dependent on special 
conditions of the locality and, above all, of a specific 
moment, so that we get a fairly definite terminus 
post quem. It would require too much space to go 
into detail here; it may however be said that this 
part of the article is especially worth reading. The 
main conclusion is that the panel in the Vatican is 
the first representation of its type of the Last Judg- 
ment which we know in Rome, and that all the 
succeeding examples, down to Cavallini’s fresco in 
S. Cecilia and Giotto’s fresco in the Arena Chapel 
in Padua, are indebted to this type. In this way the 
panel preserves its historical importance, even if it 
loses something of the miraculous halo which it had 
acquired through its supposedly venerable old age. 
In it we see a long stretch of development con- 
centrated as in a focal point. 

The wideness of horizon which enabled the author 
to pull all the threads together in such a remarkable 
way is most conspicuously evident in his inclination 
to make ample use of literary sources and liturgical 
texts, in order to explain matters as much as possible 
in the medieval theological spirit. In one case, 
however, I think the author goes beyond the limits 
of the probable in order to add another support to his 
already well-built case. He tries to interpret the 
meaning of the strange and rare subject matter of 


Accademia Romana di Archeologia, x1, 1935, 139 ff.; “Eine unbe- 
kannte Darstellung des Jiingsten Gerichts aus dem 11. Jahr- 
hundert,” Zeitschriftfar Kunstgeschichte, v, 1936, 124 ff. 
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the Last Judgment in a panel picture, which was 
presumably intended for an altarpiece, by suggesting 
a connection with the Missa Defunctorum. It is 
not easy to see how such a special occurrence in the 
liturgy should have determined the whole character 
of the decoration of an altar. But my main objection 
is directed against the suggestion made by the author 
that the famous Dies Irae written in these years and 
ascribed to Tommaso da Celano might have been 
the source of inspiration for the painting. First, we 
do not know when this hymn was incorporated into 
the Mass of the Dead. It certainly was originally 
written for the period of the Advent; and the two 
insipid lines, ‘““Pie Jesu domine, dona eis requiem,” 
which now end the hymn and which are the only 
direct allusion to the service of the dead, are a 
clumsy later addition. When this adaptation was 
made I do not know, but most probably after the 
Vatican panel was painted.® Besides, can we ascribe 
to the poem such a far-reaching and astonishing in- 
fluence? Certainly there is good reason why it is so 
famous. But we ought to realize that we see it 
nowadays as standing out against a very dim and 
indistinct background, and that therefore we are 
likely to overrate its historical importance. If, how- 
ever, we happen to find among the great wealth of 
earlier hymns something like the following sequence 
of the tenth century,° does not our evaluation of the 
Dies Irae somewhat change? Must we not rather 
see it as an extremely beautiful and expressive re- 
formulation of a well-known type of poem? 


Fortis atque amara 


Erit tunc dies illa, 
in qua perient cuncta, 


Quae videntur, corpora 
tellus et (omnia) natantia 


Columna coeli 
ad nutum illius 
tremescet alta. 


O dies illa, 
in qua manifesta 
sic erunt cuncta. 


Et quid faciet virgula, 
quid tabella, 

si ita pavescet 

poli columnella? 


Et quid sentiet humana, 
quid terena, 

si ita tremescet 
polorum caterva? 


O rex sempiterne, 
qui largiris nobis 
omnia moderna, 


8. The Oxford Book of Mediaeval Latin Verse, ed. Stephen 
Gaselee, Oxford, 1928, pp. 149, 236. Similar sources for the Dies 
Irae are quoted in F. J. E. Raby, 4 History of Christian Latin 
Poetry, Oxford, 1927, pp. 443 ff. I cannot, however, follow this 
author in his argumentation concerning the liturgical position of 
the hymn. Above all, I find it difficult to accept the liturgical 
prose which he quotes as a source for the poem. It has all the 
appearances of being a later prose versionof the hymn. 

g. Guido Maria Dreves, Analecta hymnica medii aevi, Leipzig, 
1889, v1, 267. From a Troparium of the tenth century, formerly 
belonging to the abbey of S. Martial in Limoges. 


Ne nos sinas ire 
in inferni taetra 
zabulorum loca 


Sed duc ad angelorum regna. 


Here we have already many of the formal character- 
istics of the Dies Irae; its whole mood, its whole 
grandiose pathos are anticipated.” And, to return 
to our problem, is there more in the Dies Jrae than 
the general mood, which can be compared with the 
panel in the Vatican? Therefore, can we prove any 
dependence of the picture on just this one poem? 
And can the poem give us any hint for the dating 
of the picture? It seemed to me worthwhile to dwell 
somewhat on this point, though it does not really 
play an important part in Dr. Paeseler’s argument. 
This somewhat gratuitous way of stating relation- 
ships between literature of any kind and art has 
become general practice to such a degree, that pro- 
test against it can make itself heard only when the 
whole fallacy of this procedure can be shown again 
and again with concrete examples. 

Dr. Paeseler has given us another stable point in 
the confused mass of Romanesque paintings in 
Italy. And he has been able to group some other 
material around it, among them the beautiful 
replicas of the image of Christ in the Sancta Sanc- 
torum (Tivoli, Sutri, Trevignano, Viterbo) and the 
frescoes from the Oratorium at S. Pudenziana in 
Rome. Here we have certainly the production of 
one workshop. And the author is right when he 
denies any stylistic similarity between the Last 
Judgment and the frescoes in S. Clemente cited by 
the defenders of the earlier date in support of their 
theory. Between them there is all the difference 
which exists between the extremely pleasing but 
somewhat spineless style of the eleventh century in 
general, and the architectonic solidity of a fully- 
developed Romanesque style. I find it more difficult, 
however, to follow the author’s suggested explana- 
tion of the sudden revival of the art of painting in 
Rome under Gregory IX, after a certain lull in the 
preceding generation, by influences from Venice. At 
least the comparison which the author makes be- 
tween the Vatican Last Judgment and the frescoes 
from Aquileia seems far-fetched and not very con- 
vincing. 

Mippe.porr 
University of Chicago 


Harotp G. Henperson and Louis V. Lepoux, The 
Surviving Works of Sharaku, New York, E. Weyhe 
in behalf of the Society for Japanese Studies, 
1939. Pp. 337; 146 plates. $5.00. 


It is a pleasure to find a second authoritative book 
on Japanese prints within a year. This work on 
Sharaku is equally as important as the far larger 
catalog on Kiyonaga by the late Miss Chie Hirano. 
Moreover, it records the first important one-man 
show, with the exception of the memorial exhibition 
of Kiyonaga’s prints held last summer at Boston by 


10. How little of the spirit of the Dies Irae, on the other hand, 
is to be found in the earlier hymn mentioned occasionally as its 
prototype. Cf. Gaselee, op. cit., p. 3. 
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the Museum of Fine Arts, of any Japanese print 
artist’s complete euore in the United States.* 

The book consists of an introductory essay survey- 
ing the known facts of Sharaku’s life and works, and 
a brief outline of the general nature of the theatrical 
problems involved; this is followed by a list of the 
plays, actors, and their rdles keyed to the prints. The 
main part of the book is the descriptive catalog of 
every known surviving print, drawing, and painting 
by Sharaku. The illustrations, for the most part 
placed opposite the text, are large enough. to permit 
a detailed examination of the drawing; but, as they 
are in black and white, the word of the cataloger is 
the reader’s only definite source for basing an opin- 
ion on the important element of color. This reviewer 
regrets with the authors that the high cost of color 
printing forbade the use of such an integral element 
of these prints. The catalog is followed by a brief 
glossary and a list of books and catalogs referred to 
in the text. 

In the introductory essay the authors begin with a 
grateful reference to Dr. Fritz Rumpf; his mono- 
graph, Sharaku (Berlin, 1932), and notes for a pro- 
posed third edition, now indefinitely postponed, 
formed the basis of this work. In addition the au- 
thors were able to draw upon important research 
material in the archives at Berlin, in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, and in the theatrical archives in 
Tokyo, where they had the valued help of Dr. 
Toshiro Ihara, his assistant Mr. Sutezo Kimura, and 
Mr. Kihachiro Matsuki. Then they discuss the few 
reliable facts of Sharaku’s life as given by the few 
meager and not always trustworthy contemporary 
documentary sources. It is known that a certain 
Saitd Jardbei (or possibly Jirdbei), a Nd player and 
retainer of the Hachisuka family, headed by the 
Daimyo of Awa, lived in the Hachisuka family resi- 
dence on Minami Hatchdbori in the central Kyé- 
bashi district of Edo. It is also a fact that during the 
summer and autumn of 1794 and the winter of 1794- 
95—a period of about ten months using the gé (art 
name) of Téshisai Sharaku or Sharaku alone, he 
made at least 136 prints, eight drawings, and two 
paintings which have survived, as well as a few other 
prints now lost, but whose existence is necessary to 
complete certain triptychs, and five sheet designs. 
Beyond this the authors do not go nor do they pre- 
sent any probabilities, as they prefer to refer the 
reader to Rumpf’s discussion and to the Japanese 
authorities, some of whom are mentioned in the 
checklist. This is understandable, since this catalog 
is intended for the general public; but it is rather 
unfortunate for the scholars who are unable to read 
Japanese, and who therefore cannot look up the 
sources and critical discussions and judge for them- 
selves. 

The authors, however, discuss two problems raised 
by a note of 1813 in a manuscript copy of the 
Ukiyo-e Ruiké MS. This note states that Sharaku 
“_.. was good at oil paintings, using the go of 
Yarin; he died Kyowa 1 (1801),” (K. Inoue & S., 


* The Sharaku prints were exhibited at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts from December 1, 1939 to January 15, 1940; at the 
Chicago Art Institute from February 1 to March 15; and at the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, from April 3 to April jo. 


Watanabe, Ukiyo-eshi den, Tokyo, 1931, p. 85). The 
latter statement seems dubious in the light of Dr. 
Ryuzo Torii’s researches, summarized by Inoue and 
Watanabe at the end of their biographical notice on 
Sharaku (p. 87). This shows from a surviving Nd 
play program and other documentary evidence that 
Saitd Jardbei (Sharaku) had performed in a No play 
for the Daimyo of Awa in Bunsei 8 (1825), and had 
died in that year. In this case, the manuscript note of 
his death in 1801 can be dismissed as probably based 
on hearsay; nor do there exist any of his oil paintings, 
which Inoue and Watanabe say would now be called 
doro-e. As the authors of The Surviving Works of 
Sharaku appear doubtful about Dr. Torii’s report, it 
is possible that the matter since then has been 
threshed out by Japanese critics in accounts unavail- 
able to the reviewer. The authors fail to mention the 
probability that if the last painting (No. 146) is 
genuine, then Sharaku must have had an acquaint- 
ance with Toyokuni I, whom they identify as the 
person on the fan. The reviewer, while accepting 
their solution as the most probable in view of the 
print signed Toyokuni depicted on this fan, wishes to 
note the bare possibility that the portrait is of Toyo- 
hiro. There is a general resemblance in the bony 
structure of the head as drawn by Sharaku to two 
little sketches by Hiroshige I, reproduced by M. 
Uchida in his monumental work, Hiroshige (Tokyo, 
1930, Supplement, figs. 398-399, and a portrait of 
Toyokuni I, 399). Another probability they fail to 
mention is that Sharaku may have known the enter- 
prising publisher Jisaburo Tsutaya, for it hardly 
seems likely that the publisher who befriended 
Utamaro and others would have dealt with Sharaku 
through a third person in printing and publishing 
his prints. Here the documentary evidence, the 
publisher’s trade mark on the prints, is unquestion- 
ably authentic. 

Next the authors trace briefly the history of the 
critical appreciation of Sharaku’s prints. They were 
not highly thought of except by one or two of his 
contemporaries. Not until the European scholars, as 
for instance Dr. Julius Kurth in his Sharaku (1910) 
and the authors of the Vignier-Inada Catalog (1911) 
hailed the importance of his work was it generally 
recognized that he was a great artist. Dr. Rumpf’s 
book, issued in 1932, summed up the results of his 
careful research in Europe and Japan in a definitive 
volume. Since then further researches in Japan and 
those of the authors have made it possible to under- 
stand Sharaku far better than before. 

The authors then discuss the Western legend of 
Sharaku’s savage satire as making him unpopular, 
causing him to stop work after only ten months. 
While there is some support for this in the docu- 
mentary evidence of Sasaya Hdkyd, the original 
compiler of the Ukiyo-e Ruiké MS., it seems likely 
that Lord Hachisuka ordered this retainer to stop 
associating with actors, who ranked very low in Jap- 
anese society of that day, and Sharaku obeyed him 
without demur. It would be interesting to know the 
whereabouts and movements of Lord Hachisuka dur- 
ing 1794 and 1795; one wonders why, if there be any 
truth in this hypothesis, he delayed so long before 
ordering Sharaku to stop, and if he were in Awa when 
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Sharaku started to produce. However, the authors 
also note that it is possible Sharaku died or suffered a 
physical disability in the spring of 1795. 

The remainder of the essay is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the collections from which the exhibition is 
drawn, a survey of the prints listed by Rumpf and 
of the six newly-found prints, and to the problem of 
identifying the actors and their rdles. The authors 
point out that the new information gained from the- 
atrical records enables them to date almost all of their 
prints within a month or so. They show that all of 
his mica ground prints were made before the ninth 
month of 1794 when the government issued an edict 
forbidding its use, and that during the eleventh 
month of 1794 Sharaku dropped the gé ““Téshiisai”’ 
from his name. Finally, in describing the general na- 
ture of their problem of identification of actors, they 
demonstrate how a print can lead an art historian to 
make the wrong identification when not working 
from theatrical documents. The most important of 
these are the Yakusha Hydbanki, the Variety of 
eighteenth-century Edo theatrical life, and the the- 
atrical banzuke or play-bill, most of which were 
crudely illustrated, showing the actors in their par- 
ticular costume and coiffure for each specific réle, as 
well as giving their names. A study of the catalog 
brings out the importance of these Janzuke, and 
makes it evident that until a collection of them is 
published as a source book (Miss Hirano in Kiyonaga 
only published seven on plate cv1), it will be impos- 
sible for scholars to make any definite attempts to 
identify and date with any accuracy the réles and 
dates of actor prints for other years. 

While the authors do not publish any danzuke in 
the catalog they do outline the plays and réles shown 
in the prints with such scholarly care that it is possi- 
ble to use this book in identifying actor prints by 


‘ Toyokuni I and others which may have been pub- 


lished during this ten-month period. A survey shows 
that Sharaku illustrated réles in ten main plays and 
seven smaller dramatic sketches, some of which rise 
to the dignity of being plays themselves. 

Only two criticisms can be made of this book. One 
of minor importance is the inconsistency in the use 
of both “‘e” and “ye” in the transliteration of some 
Japanese words and not in others, especially when 
there is no equivalent syllabic character for “‘ye,” 
“‘e” being used instead. A far more important omis- 
sion is that of eight drawings published by Rumpf. 
These the authors omitted on the ground that the 
drawings had been destroyed in the Tokyo fire of 
1923, whereas this catalog is only concerned with 
the surviving works. The reviewer feels that the 
omission is unfortunate. It is at variance with the 
scholarly custom of including all the known work 
lost or extant (vide the Hirano catalog). Further- 
more, the authors include a number of prints repro- 
duced from photographs, the originals of which they 
cannot locate to show if they now survive. There- 
fore, if the drawings are omitted, the prints of which 
only a photograph or a cut exist should logically 
have been omitted also. If these prints are to be re- 
tained, the drawings should have been included or 
both groups placed in an appendix devoted to known 
lost works. 


On the whole, however, the authors have compiled 
a worthwhile catalog for what should prove to be an 
exciting exhibition. The text is well arranged and, 
although there is no index, the list of the plays, the 
players, and their réles serves as a table of contents. 
The format is pleasant; the illustrations are happily 
large enough to study; and the book is not too big to 
handle. While it omits many scholarly possibilities, 
this catalog is a welcome addition to the literature of 
the graphic arts. 
Joun E. 
[New York University] 


Cart Friihchinesische Bronzen und Kultur- 
darstellungen, Antwerp, De Sikkel, 1937. Pp. 168; 
19 plates. 


A. Satmony, Carved Fade of Ancient China, Berkeley, 
Gillick Press, 1938. Pp. 85; 72 plates. 


A new work by Carl Hentze is always an adven- 
ture and a challenge. In the present volume he con- 
tinues his investigation of meanings hidden from our 
immediate view in the guise of symbols that have 
already become art-forms and which we are accus- 
tomed too often to consider only in their aesthetic 
aspects, forgetting that had there not been meanings 
to be expressed, these means of communication, 
which are not mere ornaments, might never have 
been discovered. And as Herbert Kihn has re- 
marked in a review of the same work, “Here at last 
we break with a conception of Totemism that was 
only half right. It is not the animal as such that was 
the first progenitor of man; the animal is only one of 
the symbols that man thinks with, seeking to grasp 
and understand the world. And his world is not 
illogical, it is merely different from ours.’’! 

Hentze deals with a complex of ontological sym- 
bols, the signs of “light and life, fertility and birth.” 
The cicada is the constant symbol of the renewal of 
life, of resurrection; Hentze recognizes for the first 
time that the cicada form is an integral element of 
that of the daimon-mask, the T’ao-t’ieh. It is about 
the meaning of this mask, in its protean variety, that 
the argument really turns. The name T’ao-t’ieh 
itself, meaning “glutton” or “devourer,” is actually 
late; but it is assuredly correct as regards both the 
appearance and the meaning of the mask. In both 
respects the T’ao-t’ieh is the cognate and equivalent 
of the Indian kirti-mukha (“glory-face”) or simha- 
mukha (“‘lion-face’’) which is really the full face of a 
makara, the kala makara of Java.2_ In some cases the 
T’ao-t’ieh mask itself is a composite of paired birds 
(i.e., a syzygy of “conjoint principles,” yin and yang) 


1. IPEK, 1936-37, p. 160. 

2. The Indian makara is the mythical type of Devourer, of 
which the natural basis is the crocodile. For the forms and litera- 
ture see my Yaksas, 1, Washington, 1931, pp. 47-56. The 
later literature includes H. Marchal, ““The Head of the Monster 
in Khmer and Far Eastern Decoration,” Journ. Indian Soc. 
Oriental Art, v1, 1938, 97-104, and “Les déformations de la téte 
de Kala dans le décor balinais,” Rev. des arts asiatiques, xl, 
1938; also Coomaraswamy, “‘An Indian Crocodile,” Museum of 
Fine Arts Bulletin, April, 1936 (I take this opportunity to refer 
to a terracotta from Khotan published by Montell, “Sven Hedin’s 
Archaeological Collections from Khotan,” pl. xiv, fig. 5, Bulletin 
of the Museum of Far-Eastern Antiquities, vil, 1935, the nearest 
parallel to the unique Boston type so far found). 
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seen in profile; one may say also either that it be- 
comes or can be replaced by some other beast of 
prey, notably a bear, or by a bird that is essentially 
the aquiline sun-bird.* The most striking character- 
istic of nearly all these forms is the fact that they 
are often represented not only as devouring a human 
form, but also as containing a human form that has 
apparently been swallowed. In view of Hentze’s 
figures 83-92 and my “Rape of a Nagi” in the 
Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin for June, 1937, it 
would hardly be too much to say that what is de- 
voured as the natural man is afterwards seen within 
in a superhuman form, and to correlate this with the 
Indian formula, “Even as a snake puts off its slough, 
so he (the initiated sacrificer, etc.) puts off evil,” and 
with the question asked in Faiminiya Brahmana, 1, 
174, 175, ‘““Who will today pass safely through the 
jaws of the simsumarin (makara)?” 

The daimon-mask is in other words the face of 
God, the Sun-door and Death’s head, mukha and 
ostium in both senses of both words.‘ Every passage 
is a dangerous one, every gateway a death, but if 
safely passed through, the gateway of a new life and 
a new being: and it is because of this that the Death’s 
head mask of the devourer “Time” (kd/a in kdla- 
makara) is properly connected with doorways and 
with the arched niches of images, which images 
rightly understood are those of doorways (“I am the 
door, by Me if any man enter in...”’). It is not 
without good reason that the centre of the dome of 
the Temple of Heaven in Peking is occupied by the 
figure of the Dragon, as the centre of the dome of a 
Christian church is occupied by that of the Panto- 
krator. 

These interpretations are completely in accord 
with Hentze’s recognition of the polar significance of 
the mask, as symbol on the one hand of night and 
darkness, and on the other of life and light: the 
dragon’s breath is the breath of life, the dragon’s 
teeth the jaws of death.5 Anthropologists have long 


3. If, as Hentze thinks (p. 59), some of the features of the 
owl, the bird of night, survive in the sun-bird, this is again a 
polarity, and it is in the same way that ophidian features survive 
in the Etruscan “Garuda” (Hentze’s fig. 87). It does not follow, 
then, that “Ein Zeus-Adler ist es also nicht”: Zeus is a god both 
of the dark and of the light sky, the Sun is identified with Death; 
it is one and the same power that “killeth and maketh alive” 
(Atharoa Veda, xit1. 3.3, as in I Sam. 2: 6 and 1 Kings 5:7). In 
this connection, Hentze speaks of a “‘Dualismus von Licht und 
Finsterniss, Leben und Tod”: we should say rather “Polarity” 
than “‘Dualism,” since this is a matter of the coincidence of 
contraries in a single essence, not one of a mere conjunction of 
incompatible opposites. There is nothing at all peculiar in this 
conception of a “Supreme Identity” of contraries, cf. for ex- 
ample Jacob Behmen, “For God only is the whole. ... And the 
deep of the darkness is as great as the habitation of the light; 
and they stand not one distant from the other, but together in 
one another, and neither of them hath beginning nor end” (Three 
Principles, x1v, 74, 76). 

4. We propose to show elsewhere that the Greek Fratzenmaske, 
which was originally a sun-face and a bearded type and only 
much later a representation of the feminine Gorgon of the Perseus 
myth (see Roscher, Lexikon ..., pp. 1704, 1726) is only another 
type of the divine Death’s-head, the Face of Death, but janua 
vitae, janua coeli for those equipped to pass through its jaws un- 
hurt. The winged Gorgon is essentially a “Garuda.” See also 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, Studien zur Gorgo, Berlin, 1936. 

5. Thus Agni, whose nature is on the one hand life-giving and 
on the other deadly, is identified with the Sun as the “bright 
face of the Gods,” but can also be described as a “raging serpent 


recognized the connection of the serrate motif in 
primitive art (of which the Indian designation is 
makara-danta) with the symbolism of death. It is 
the same god who kills and quickens.6 Love and 
Death, Sirya and Mrtyu (Mara), Mitra and 
Varuna, Son and Father, bird and dragon, are one 
essence with two natures. Whoever cannot pass is 
crushed between the dragon’s teeth, the jambs of 
the gate; whoever passes is seen alive within its body. 
The symbolism is that of the Rgveda, vu, 86.2: 
“When shali I come to be inside (antar) Varuna?” 
and like Eckhart’s, “‘Just as the sun will swa//ow up 
the dawn,” and “dead and buried in the Godhead.” 

The same interpretations pertain to the well- 
known door-knocker type of the mask, holding in its 
teeth, or where its jaws should be, a ring which is 
itself the equivalent of the Chinese pi and of the 
Christian “‘strait gate.” The ring replaces the almost 
circular mouth of such types as those of Hentze’s 
figures 131-133; referring to Palmgren’s original 
publication of these Shang types (in Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift, N.F. 12, 1936, 96), it will be seen that 
these types are the full-face aspect of a four-legged 
crocodilian monster, the likeness of which to an In- 
dian four-legged makara could hardly be exag- 
gerated. 

The type of the mask with a ring furthermore 
completes and explains the representations of the 
sacrificial horse beside a tree or pillar (Hentze pt. 11 
and pl. xv1): horse below and mask above are at the 
poles of the world-axis. The relation is most explicit 
in a remarkable Han grave-relief (Jansé’s Brigues 
...de l’époque Han, pl. tv, fig. 3), where we see, 
above, the mask with its ring (mouth), and below, 
a sacrificial horse and pillar beside an altar; the 
stallion is even crowned and distinguished by what 
is evidently an umbrella. The meaning of the repre- 
sentation is identical with that of the Scandinavian 
rock carving, Hentze’s fig. 174. In terms of both 
Shamanistic and Indian ritual symbolism it is 
assuredly through the “ring” that the spirit of the 
horse, risen from the dead, will ascend into heaven, 
to be followed by the sacrificer.’ 

The universality and consistency of tradition is 
becoming more and more apparent. The symbols 
are the terms of a Weltanschauung, of the Philosophia 
Perennis. But like other scriptures they crave to be 
read in the spirit in which they were written. As 
Preuss has put it, “Das Marchenhafte-Wunderbare 
muss daher mit ganz anderen Augen als mit unseren 


of angry glitter” and identified with the “chthonic dragon,” ahi 
budhnya: he is described as “glittering with rows of teeth” 
(Rgveda x. 20.3), i.e., “displaying his serried flames to his foes” 
(Sayana). This last is the form of Agni as Varuna, whom we 
identify with the makara and Death, as we do his “maw” into 
which the seven rivers flow (Rgveda, viii, 69.12) with the Sea 
as man’s last “home” wherein the individual’s “name and like- 
ness” are dissolved, and it is only called the “Sea” (Prasna Up., 
vi. 5=Udana 55). 

6. Death, who “both devours and generates his children” 
(Patcavim$a Brahmana, xxi, 2.1). See further references in 
Journ. Am. Or. Soc., UX, 1940, 47. 

7. For the motive of the mask and ring see also A. Salmony, 
“Le mascaron et l’anneau,” Revue des arts asiatiques, VII, 1934, 
182-86. For the annular form of the Sun-door and much else 
bearing on the whole problem, see my “Svayamatrnn4: Janua 
Coeli,” to appear immediately in Zal/moxis, 11. 
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naturwissenschaftlichen geschulte angesehen wer- 
den.”* As primitive man was not a naturalist, so 
neither was primitive “religion” a kind of nature- 
worship. Its animal forms are the technical terms of 
metaphysical formulae, and not imperfect illustra- 
tions for textbooks of zoology: the Totem is not an 
“animal ancestor,” but an archetypal principle to 
which the animal symbol refers. Designations such 
as “solar dynasty” and “lunar dynasty” do not 
refer to any descent from a sun or moon that can be 
seen with the eye; and we may say that those 
scholars for whom “such knowledge as is not em- 
pirical is meaningless” (Keith, 4itareya Aranyaka, 
p. 42) can best be criticized in the words of Plutarch, 
who ridiculed the Greeks for their inability to dis- 
tinguish Apollo from the physical sun, their powers 
of sensitive perception (aisthesis) having so far led 
astray those of the intellect (dianoia) that they 
could no longer distinguish the reality from the 
phenomenon. 

Hentze, like Andrae and a few others, is pioneering 
in what is still the infant science of “comparative 
religion,” for which the data of folklore are almost as 
important as those of the canonical scriptures them- 
selves. The things that still stand in the way of a 
true science in this field are on the one hand the 
claim of a particular religion to the possession of an 
exclusive truth, and on the other the aforesaid 
nominalism, which thinks of truth only in terms of 
fact, rather than of facts merely as useful fictions, 
and in the last analysis denies that there can be any 
real meanings distinguishable from appearances and 
our statistical predictions based upon a careful 
observation of these appearances. So far from this, 
the “primitive mentality” that still survives in the 
metaphysician can no more conceive of function 
without meaning than of an existent matter without 
form; as Herbert Kiihn has recognized, ““The sym- 
bolic content in older cultures is far more powerful 
and of much greater importance than we have been 
accustomed to think.’”® 

The modern scholar is usually either afraid to read 
the deeper meaning of the ancient symbols, lest he 
should in some way commit himself, or is too sure of 
his own intellectual superiority to allow that any 
such meanings can have been present to a “‘bar- 
barous age”’: he sees therefore only an “‘art-form”’ to 
be accounted for either by an “‘aesthetic’’ instinct or 
a “magical” intention. It is as if one should try to 
explain the genesis and form of the Christian sacri- 
fice in the same way, or try to derive the myth from 
its ritual mimesis. Arguing from the sentimental 
and humanistic quality of our own art, the aesthe- 
tician ignores or rejects the medieval and universal 
doctrine that “‘Art has to do with cognition,” and 
only secondarily with feeling because ‘“There can be 
no knowledge without love.” But that the symbols 
of sacrifice and of initiatory teaching (it cannot be 
denied that even savages sacrifice and are initiated) 
“ay be aesthetically pleasing, or may be diverted to 
magical uses, is neither here nor there: they are by 


8. I have mislaid my reference to this excellent remark. Cf. 
my “De la ‘Mentalité Primitive,’” Etudes traditionelles, 44, 1939, 
277-300. 

9. IPEK, 1935, p. 177. 
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first intention and substantially “supports of con- 
templation.” Do not let us be so sure, merely because 
of our greater command of technical means, that 
wisdom was born with ourselves, but rather think 
with St. Augustine that, “That which is called the 
Christian religion existed among the ancients, and 
never did not exist, from the beginning of the human 
race until Christ came in the flesh, at which time the 
true religion which already existed began to be 
called Christianity.’ 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from quoting 
what the great prehistoric archaeologist, Herbert 
Kihn, has said of the present work: “It is not only 
of value for Sinology, but rather a starting point, 
from which connecting threads extend on the one 
hand to America, and on the other to Siberia, Meso- 
potamia, and Europe. For this primordial world— 
the symbolism of a myth-making, cosmically-minded 
age—is everywhere the same.... If modern re- 
search proposes to recover the symbolic content of 
our prehistoric European monuments, it will go 
astray unless it takes account of the American and 
Chinese world of symbols; the signs and pictures, 
and likewise their content, are the same in all three 
areas, because this content is universally human and 
has for its goal and thesis the place of man in the 
cosmos.” Under present conditions, we can hardly 
be too appreciative of scholars like Hentze who, 
while employing the technique of an objective 
method, are not too proud to treat their matter 


with respect. 
* 


The purpose of Dr. Salmony’s beautiful work on 
Chinese jades is somewhat different; he has expressly 
in view “to establish chronological categories,”’ and 
his book is of outstanding value from this point of 
view. He does not, however, fail to discuss both the 
significance of jade as a material (its values are 
analogous to those of Indian “gold,” the symbol of 
light and immortality), and the meanings of the 
forms that are developed in the material by art; and 
as he remarks, “It is highly improbable that any 
figurative representation in early Chinese antiquity 
was ever without some symbolic meaning.” He cites 
Creel’s very significant comment, the opinion that, 
“The T’ao-t’ieh was not an animal, or any sort of 
mythological creature, but rather a term applied to 
various motives having in common little more than a 
certain type of treatment.’ This is as much as to 
say that its various forms are not in any sense repre- 
sentations of but references to a protean principle; 
a position fully in accordance with the view of Karl- 
gren and others that it is “nothing but a dragon 
mask.” T’ao-fieh and makara alike are allusive to 
the simple principle which we can only know in its 
polar effects, life and death, future and past, being 
and non-being, but which is in itself no more either 
one of these than the other. It is by no means with- 
out significance that it is often ambiguous, whether 


10. Originally in Lid. de vera religione x, but unfortunately also 
in Lid. retractionum Bk. 1, ch. 13. 

11. TPEK, 1936-37, p. 160. 

12. Revue des arts asiatiques, x, 19, note 3. By “not an animal” 
I understand “no ove animal in particular”; the forms are obvi- 
ously theriomorphic. 
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in any given representation the monster is swallow- 
ing or “‘vomiting”; the principle referred to is both 
the source and end of all things, outpouring and in- 
flowing. For the forms of jade in general, Salmony 
is perfectly right in neglecting (with Granet, Karl- 
gren and Hentze) the rationalistic and moralizing 
interpretations of the later Chinese texts and com- 
mentators (very different from the metaphysical 
interpretations of the Indian Brahmanas), and in 
regarding the forms as those of “obscure deities and 
symbols, at least for the archaic periods.” And as he 
adds, ““Thus darkness, life, fecundity, and renewal 
are the basic and leading ideas.” Chinese symbolism, 
like that of every other initiatory tradition, ex- 
presses the fundamental doctrine, Mors janua vitae. 

The world-wide “‘belief that stone axes originated 
in a supernatural way,” viz. as “thunderbolts,” is 
also Chinese. The “belief” appears to have existed 
from very early times, and to have persisted to the 
present day, usually as a “superstition.”” To say 
that “axes are thunderbolts,” as a matter of em- 
pirical fact, is superstitious. But as we know from 
literary sources that a supernatural character can be 
imparted to actual or symbolic weapons (just as a 
supernatural character can be imparted to the sacri- 
ficial bread), it is more than possible that the “‘belief” 
survives from a time when it was already entertained 
by those who had made the weapons with their own 
hands, and that so far from implying an ignorance 
of their human origin, the “belief” should rather 
have been described as an originally conscious refer- 
ence of the weapons to their supernatural archetype." 
In this case the otherwise unexplained circular per- 
forations of the flattened axes (e.g., Salmony’s pl. 
vill, fig. 2) would correspond to the perforations of 
circular maceheads and to the hole in a pi symbol. 
That the perforation of a circular macehead also 
serves for the insertion of a handle, as also in modern 
axes and hammers, is no argument whatever against 
a symbolic significance; in all ancient manufacture, 
function and meaning are indisseverably connected, 
and we may say that Thor’s hammer with its handle 
is as good a representation of the sun and sun-pillar 
as could be desired. The perforations of the flattened 
axes and sceptres, which no longer serve a practical 
purpose, are vestiges of their solar significance. It 
is by no means without significance that in very 
many cases the perforation is associated with a T’ao- 
t'ieh mask; we have already noted this association 
as that of the mask with a ring. 

In discussing the dentate motives of both European 
and Far Eastern prehistoric funerary vessels, Sal- 
mony points out that the “‘saw-like rows of teeth” 
have been called by H. Rydh the “death pattern,” 
but rejects the view of the Chou Li, summed up by 
Laufer in the words “Teeth mean war.” As we said 
above, we believe that the reference of the motive is 
really to the jaws of death, and that to adopt its 
Indian designation, makara-danta, would be by no 
means out of place. But if this is a “‘death pattern,” 
why should not “Teeth mean war,” and the “sowing 
of dragon’s teeth” in the Jason myth be thought of 
as appropriately developed secondary meanings? 


13. See my “Symbolism of the Dome,” Part 11, Indian Histori- 
cal Quarterly, 1938, pp. 23-9. 


Symbols have many meanings, which must be con- 
sistent, but depend upon the use in a given context. 

Salmony’s discussion of symbols has naturally 
mainly to do with the Shang period. As he says in 
his chapter on Late Eastern Chou, the symbols are 
inherited, but the new mythology that finds ex- 
pression is “‘a world of fairy-tale in comparison to the 
complex cosmology of Shang and Western Chou 
periods. The imagination of China seems to have 
undergone a process of humanisation.”“ This may 
well be true in the same sense that the Indian 
Buddha legend is essentially a humanisation of the 
Vedic mythology. It is noteworthy that the later 
artist is more “dependent upon nature for his 
models”; it is after all in the same way that later 
Buddhist art substitutes a human figure for the tree 
or wheel.'® It does not follow that later forms are 
necessarily unorthodox or incorrect; there is no 
reason to suppose that the succession of Taoist 
initiatiéns was ever interrupted. 

Dr. Salmony’s book is from many points of view 
the best of the monographs on jade that have lately 
appeared, and makes great and real additions to our 
knowledge. It has been produced with the greatest 
care and affection, and although the subject is ap- 
proached from a different angle, his book is a worthy 
companion to Hentze’s. 

Ananpa CoomaraswaMy 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


JosepH Hackin, Avec LA COLLABORATION DE 
Mapame J. Hackin, Récherches archéologiques a 
Begram. Chantier No. 2 (1937) (Mémoires de la 
Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghani- 
stan, Tome 1x), Paris, Les Editions d’Art et 
d’Histoire, 1939. 2 vols., pp. 136; 78 plates. 


Since the time when the English adventurer and 
explorer James Lewis, alias Charles Masson (1800- 
$3), and the Frenchman Claude-Auguste Court 
(1793-1861) traveled in Afghanistan, one of the chief 
problems in this field has been to discover the princi- 
pal cities founded by Alexander the Great in that 
country. The discussion centered mostly on the loca- 
tion of Alexandria in the Caucasus, and of Nicaea. 
Through a combination of archaeological observa- 
tion and of textual criticism, aided not a little by the 
itinerary of the famous Chinese pilgrim Hsian 
Tsang, it is now firmly established that Nicaea was 
the Kapisi of Hsiian Tsang, the modern Begram. 
Alexandria is probably today Parwin, on the Jebel 
Seraj. 

Nicaea-Kapisi was situated south of the junction 
of the rivers Gorbhand and Panjshir, and consisted 
of an older city which was enlarged at some later 


14. “II passagio dalla mitologia tradizionale alla ‘religione’ é 
una decadenza umanistica” (J. Evola, Rivolta contra il mondo 
moderno, 1934, P- 374, note 12). 

15. In this connection we find it difficult to understand Sal- 
mony’s expression, “primitive naturalism,” applied to figures in 
the neolithic style reproduced on plates 1. 1v, where also he re- 
marks, “The progress of the artist in ability to render reality is 
noticeable.” This is hardly consistent with the Chinese view, 
which is interested “only in the color of the stone and the in- 
telligibility of the pattern” (p. 6), or with the author’s own 
criticism of Laufer’s preference for quite late works because of 
theirs upposedly great “beauty of workmanship” (p. 1). Veri- 
similitude has surely nothing to do with intelligibility. 
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time. It is this “New Royal City” which was partly 
excavated by the French delegation. J. Carl started 
digging in what is called Chantier 1; it consisted of 
many shops which lined one of the main streets in 
this part of the town. Amongst the objects recovered 
were many coins of Soter Megas, V’ima Kadphises, 
Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva, which date the 
site very nicely in the epoch from the first to the 
beginning of the third century a.p. 

Mme Hackin then began to excavate another lot, 
Chantier 2, lying about two hundred meters to the 
east of Chantier 1. A series of rooms was laid bare, 
built in a type of masonry well known from many 
sites in Gandhara. Amongst these rooms, one, no. 
10, yielded so many objects of the highest impor- 
tance that both volumes are rightly devoted to their 
discussion, description, and reproduction. 

This magnificent treasure of works in glass, 
bronze, and ivory is of widely differing provenance; 
glassware and bronzes came from the West, the 
carved bones and ivories from Northern India. It is 
fortunate that most of the western objects represent 
well-known types, which can be dated rather pre- 
cisely: a millefiori dish (first century a.p.), a ribbed 
phial (first to second century a.p.), and vases and 
goblets of the third and the beginning of the follow- 
ing century. Outstanding among these glass objects 
are the tumblers with figural scenes painted on them. 
They are exceptionally good in quality, and of the 
highest historical and artistic interest, since they 
demonstrate how the Roman Reichsti/ of painting 
penetrated so far east. These fragile things, light 
and comparatively easy to transport, evidently 
played an important part in its diffusion. 

The style of these paintings is very mature, and 
very summary at that. Hackin refrains from giving 
a date to the painted glasses, though he seems re- 
luctant to ascribe them to the third or fourth cen- 
tury. I wish to point out that they resemble very 
closely the paintings in the Catacomb of Domitilla. 
There is, however, a dilemma: which ones do they 
resemble more, the ones dating from the first, or 
those from the fourth century? On the whole, I think 
the earlier date the more probable, for in the entire 
material from Begram there is not the slightest in- 
dication of any Sasanian influence; as the country 
north of the Hindukush was conquered by the 
Sasanians as early as 230-240 A.D., it would be but 
natural to expect some trace of their art in Begram, 
situated so close to the frontier, had these articles 
been deposited at that late period. 

The second group, containing Indian objects, con- 
sists solely of carved bones and ivories; they formed 
parts of chests or coffers, and large panels. They are 
decorated with tendrils, animals, fantastic hybrids 
of man and beast, and figures, mostly of girls, in en- 
graving or in an exceedingly flat relief. These works 
come as a sublime surprise; nothing of their kind 
had as yet been found. This applies not only to the 
material alone, but even more so to their quality and 
character. 

Hackin discusses the various motives compre- 
hensively. He compares the floral décor with some 


reliefs on the gates of the Great Stipa (second half 
of the first century s.c.) and of Stipa II (second 
century a.p.) at Safichi. Safichi offers itself very 
readily for comparison, as an inscription on the left 
pillar of the southern gate of the Great Stipa tells 
us that one relief was donated by the ivory-carvers 
of Vidig4. Yet it is much more to the point when 
Hackin also compares these carvings with sculptures 
made at Mathura in Kushana times. The resem- 
blance is very striking—indeed, so striking that I 
feel persuaded that these reliefs and engravings are 
the works of ivory-carvers from Mathur; their style 
has all the characteristics of that local idiom. 

They are, in this respect, decidedly more mature 
than the many similar sculptures which came out of 
the studios of Mathura, during the first half of the 
second century a.p. They have much in common 
also with the reliefs of the Stipa of Amaravati 
(second half of the second century a.p.). This shows 
again the actual existence of a style of the epoch, 
with local variants. The ivories and bones of Begram 
must have been created at that time, i.e., in the 
second half of the second, and perhaps at the be- 
ginning of the next century. 

Hackin has arrived at the same dating, though 
from different quarters: a scholar of excellent classic 
training, he has made a careful study of the “grylli,” 
compound heads of men and animals. They are of 
Phoenician or Carthaginian origin, and due to their 
allegedly prophylactic power, spread far and wide, 
especially between the second and third century. 
They finally reached Mathura. 

No less important is the fact that these works 
represent the profane art of India at that epoch. 
They thus confirm very convincingly what Coomara- 
swamy has stated concerning the art of Safichi: that 
it was neither created nor instigated by Buddhism, 
but was simply early Indian art, adapted externally 
to new ends. In fact, the mundane spirit of early 
Indian sculpture has struck every serious student 
of it. 

The discovery of this hoard was good luck, for 
which one must be as grateful as for the prompt and 
excellent publication of it. But it sets one to wonder- 
ing what this Room 1o with its marvelous contents 
might have been? That it was not the treasure-room 
of a religious foundation seems rather certain, in 
view of the absence of any religious object. Was it 
perchance the treasure-room of a private house? Its 
possessor must have had a very peculiar taste; there 
is not one object of indigenous, i.e., Northwest In- 
dian, origin amongst the material. This absence is 
certainly as striking as the presence of merely foreign 
works of art, for there can be no doubt at all that 
Gandhiran art was flourishing at the time in ques- 
tion. It seems as if Mme Hackin had hit upon the 
store-room of a man who imported and dealt with 
art of foreign provenance. The presence of some 
thirty bronze dishes of almost identical shape and 
size looks like a strong argument for such an inter- 
pretation. 

Lupwic BAcHHOFER 
University of Chicago 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor 
of the Art Butietin, 508 Schermerhorn Hall, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Contribu- 
tors are advised to retain an accurate carbon copy of 
their articles. 

2. All manuscripts must be typewritten and 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper only, on 
sheets of uniform size (preferably 83 X11 inches) 
numbered consecutively. 

3. Footnote references in the text should be clearly 
designated by means of superior figures, placed after 
the punctuation marks. 

4. Footnotes should be numbered consecutively 
and typed on separate pages subjoined to the article. 

5. Captions for plates should be typed on separate 
pages following the footnotes. Glossy prints of 
photographs are preferable; drawings should be in 
india ink on white drawing paper or cardboard. 
Each photograph or drawing should be clearly 
marked with its figure number on the reverse. 

6. Words, phrases, passages, or titles intended to 
be printed in italics should be underlined in the 
typescript. This includes titles of books, poems, 
periodical publications, technical terms or phrases 
not in the language of the article, and titles of works 
of art; but does not include direct quotations in a 
foreign language, foreign titles preceding proper 
names, place names, or words anglicized by usage. 

7. The following words, phrases, and abbrevia- 
tions should be italicized: ad. loc., cap., circa (ca.), 
et al., ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., passim, q.v., 
saec., scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (5.v.), supra, versus 
(vs.), vide; but not: cf., col., e.g., etc., ff. (following), 
fol., fols. (folio, folios), i.e., 1., ll. (line, lines), p., 
v., vv. (verse, verses), viz. 

8. Double quotation marks should be used for 
primary quotations; single quotation marks will be 
reserved for a quotation within a quotation. 

g. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article 
should be in roman within double quotation marks, 
and the title of the periodical in italics. Thus: 


A. M. Friend, “The Portraits of the Evangelists in 
Greek and Latin Manuscripts,” Art Studies, v, 1927, 
141-47. 


10. In the case of books cited, the form of refer- 
ence should be as follows: 1) author’s name, pre- 
ceded by his given name or initials, and followed by 


a comma; 2) title, italicized, followed by a comma; 
3) the edition where necessary, followed by a 
comma; 4) place of publication, followed by a 
comma; 5) if desired, the name of publisher, followed 
by a comma; 6) date of publication, followed by a 
comma; 7) reference to volume in small roman 
numerals without preceding “Vol.” or “V.” and 
followed by a comma; 8) page or column number, 
preceded by “p.” or “col.” if there is no volume 
number. Thus: 

Mary H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 

Yale University Press, 1929, p. 60. 


Charles Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, 2nd ed., Paris, 
Librairie Auguste Picard, 1925, 11, 73. 


11. In English titles of publications, capitalize all 
principal words; in Latin, in addition to the first 
word, capitalize proper nouns and adjectives derived 
therefrom; in French, Italian, and Spanish, in addi- 
tion to the first word, capitalize proper nouns but 
not the adjectives derived therefrom; in German, 
capitalize all nouns but not the corresponding ad- 
jectives, except those derived from names of persons. 

12. Upon first reference, titles and bibliographical 
data should be given amply as in paragraphs 9 and 
10. In all succeeding references, the shortest in- 
telligible form should be used. Such abbreviations 
as ibid., loc. cit., and op. cit. should not ordinarily be 
used to refer farther back than the preceding page. 

13. All references should be verified before the 
manuscript is submitted for publication. 

14. The funds of the Art BuLLETIN do not admit 
of an expenditure of over fifteen per cent (15%) 
of the cost of composition for alterations in articles 
once set up in galley proof. In order that con- 
tributors may be spared the expense of exceeding 
this allowance, they are urged to prepare their 
manuscripts as nearly as possible in conformity with 
the above rules. In cases of doubt as to form, con- 
tributors are referred to 4 Manual of Style published 
by the University of Chicago Press. 

15. Contributors are entitled to receive fifty off- 
prints free of charge, and may order as many as 
they wish in addition to be supplied at cost. 

16. The name of the institution with which an 
author is connected will be printed at the end of his 
contribution; brackets will be used to denote that 
the author is a student at that institution. 
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